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Fan THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


REV. JOHN H,. BARROWS, D. D. 


E most strategic if not absolutely greatest work for Christ now going on in the world is not among the millions of China, 

India, Africa. The most strategic battle is that silent moral struggle carried on by a few hundred Christian schools and a few 
thousand Christian churches in the beart of the Mississippi Valley... . We are dwelling in what is ultimately to be the controlling 
and wealthiest nation under the sun.—Dr. J. H. BARROWS, IN AN ADDRESS ON CHRISTIANITY IN OUR NATIONAL LIFE. 





Oberlin ts known and honored beyond seas. Has any other institution given more of ber sons and daughters to foreign mission- 
ary work, to that cause which includes all the other great causes of our time? When I begin to measure the opportunities and the 
obligations of America toward the East and the far East, | am convinced that the Oberlin spirit and the Oberlin training are 


Christian treasures which the church must more and more appreciate. —DR. BARROWS IN AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE CHICAGO CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CLUB. 
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Woman’s Beard Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 31 


Good Friday suggested its own subject, and 
Mrs. Capron, presiding, read the story of the 
crucifixion, and spoke especially of the groups 
who surrounded the cross, groups whose coun- 
terparts exist today. There were the soldiers 
with their indifference, the passers-by with 
their ridicule, the ecclesiastics with their 
hatred, the fellow-sufferers with their re- 
proach and the faithful few with their love 
and sympathy, this last group continually in- 
creasing as the years pass. The impressive 
presentation led to two pertinent questions: 
‘In which group would I have been?” and 
‘** What is the life which I now live?”’ 

Mrs. Goodenough of Johannesburg, South 
Africa, spoke of the reluctance of human 
nature to suffer with Christ. Describing the | 
supreme Christian and missionary impulse as | 
the all-conquering personal love for Jesus 
Christ, she illustrated our Lord’s love for the 
whole world by the transformations in heart 
and life which she had seen in dark Africa. 
Miss Lamson read parts of Mrs. Gulick’s last 
letter from Biarritz, giving an account of a 
visit to San Sebastian. She says: ‘A furni- 
ture store now occupies the ground floor of 
the place of our chapel and day schools. I 
was tempted to go after lunch and ask to see 
the house. The portera did not know me, and 
as Miss Hopkins and I talked in English she 
supposed we had never been there before. We 
went through the old rooms, and I gave a 
mental good-by to my own corner, from which 
I have sent you so many thoughts and letters 
in the days that are past.’’ At an evening 
velada given by the Christian Endeavor Socie-. 
ties an interesting program, including Span- 
ish, Cuban and Basque songs and original 
literary exercises, was well carried wut. The 
last song was a poem by Dofia Antonia in 
memory of Mrs. Gulick’s Portsmouth experi- 
ences, and a copy printed in gold on blue silk 
was presented to her. On Sunday preaching 
services and Sunday school were well attended, 
and at a meeting of the four Christian En. | 
deavor Societies Mrs. Gulick told about the | 








Spanish prisoners at Portsmouth. No wonder | ~ 


women were moved to tears as she spoke of 
the thirty-cne graves on Seavey’s Island ten- | 
derly cared for by their so-called enemies. 
Mrs. Pettee of Japan said that three years 
ago Mr. Ishii of the Okayama Orphan Asylum, 
dissatisfied with the ‘‘ spiritual food” the or- 
phans were receiving at the church services, 
withdrew with the thirty or more children 
who at different times had united themselves 
with that body of believers. No regular church 
has been formed in the asylum, but for two or 
three years Mr. Pettee preached to the chil- 
dren every Sunday morning and had an occa- 
sional observance of the Lord’s Supper. With 
a change of pastors new spiritual life has come 
into the church, and the last Sunday in Janu- 
ary brought a wonderful communion service, 
when fifty-nine new members gathered round 
the table of the Lord. Mr. Ishii was present 
with these thirty children, twenty-two more 
of the orphans receiving baptism that day, five 
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Che Modern Way, 


. which is to use 
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OC 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT . 


@ as follows :— 
e One pint water, one pint milk, one-half 





© teaspoonful salt, one tablespoonful sugar, 
® one tablespoonful butter, one-half fresh 
© compressed yeast cake. Stir in enough 
2 flour to make a fairly stiff batter, then 
© stir thoroughly; let rise three hours; 
» knead lightly; mould into two loaves, 
© let rise again, and bake about one and a 
© quarter to one and a half hours in a 
© moderate oven. 

a . 

®) Easily done, little work, certain success, and the 
*) most delicious and beautiful bread ever pro- 
fe) duced. But be sure you use Franklin MillsFlour. 


If your grocer does not have it, send us his 
name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 
POQOQQOOQOQOOGMONNEHMOMOOHOO® 











leading 
country. 
excel all others in the quality of 
their productions. 


FOSTER 





men and women coming by letter from other 
churches and two on confession of faith from 
the Girls’ School, -whose new principal, Miss 
Kajiro, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Coilege in 
1897, has brought into the school a wonderful 


new impetus of loving service for the Master. | 
Mrs. Judson Smith read a letter entitled an | 


Address of the Female Society in Boston to 


the Femade Friends of Zion, sent out in Febru- | 
Engaged ‘‘in the cause cf God and | 


ary, 1813. 
the pleasing work of endeavoring to advance 
the spread of the gospel,’”’ they suggest simul- 
taneous meetings for prayer in different places. 
Now, eighty-six years later, a letter of similar 
import in somewhat different phraseology has 
gone out from the Woman’s Board to its auxil- 
iaries. 








THE best medicine money can buy for impure 
blood, nervousness and all stomach and kidney 
troubles is Hood’s Sarsapar.lla. 





CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS Foor, 


CHURCH GLASS «re 





CTERLING ILVER 


ee ¢ © @ ?e-f¢ @ 
Exclusive patterns from the 
manufacturers of the 
American silversmiths 


OSTER & (0 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 





and NOVEL’ 
i IN HARDY VINES & CLIMBERS. 
ROSES-WATER LILIES-ALL COLORS, 
Prize WINNING DAHLIAS-300 VARIETIES, 
Bf THE BEST THAT BLOOM — STRAWBERY 
Ey AND SMALL FRUIT PLANTS—— FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT 


$C.S.PRATT.READING.Mass. 












The Garden Spot of 


CALIFORNIA 


is located at Hemet, 95 miles from Los Angeles. 
‘limate and quality of lands unsurpassed, water 


abunda t; greater variety of profitable — 
t 


raised bere than in any other porcion of the State. 
Large ilustrated pamphiet giving conservative 
facts and figures free  sddress HEMET LAND 
COMPANY, Dept. P., Hemet, Riverside Co., Cal. 


Vice Pres. 


DECORATING COMPANY 


English Stained Class Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Class Windows 


Church Decorations 
Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 


Handbook No. 19. 


How to Incorporate a Church. 
$5.00 a hundred. 





10 cents a copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 








Educationai 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, T, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Aneay 
Manual free. EVERETT 0. Fisk & Go 





seni 








MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINaARy, 


Full pegniee course in all departments, with addi 
tional instruction in New festament Greek. Kp. 
trance examination bid em ey Sept. 6, 1899. > 
A.M. For Catalogue or further fuformation apply to 

Prof. ©. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me 


Con NEC ricuT, H A arroup. 
HARTFORD sfiinangres, 
aivanteses THEOLOGICAL 
or College Gracuates 
SEMINARY, 


Fu'l information on appil 
cation to Hartford, Conn. 


Professor Jacobus. 





MASSACHUSET1&8, AMHERST. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 


At Amherst College, Mass., July 10-Augu-t Is 
For deecriptive ———* apply to the Rev. Davip 
SPRAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL Fer Young Men 
and Boys. 
Unique advantages to youth fitting for college or seek 
ing a good English education. est home nurtwe 


CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME E25..9..20%8 


An ideal combination of school and home l|ife for ten 
pupils. 28 miles from New York ‘ity, Unsurpassed 
nealthfulness. Thorough mental, moral and pliysical 
trading. 73d year of Academy. J. H. ROOT, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 iniies ‘rom Boston 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YUUNG WOMEN. 


65th year begins Sept. 13, 99. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college pre, aratory aud special, Advan- 
tages »n art and music Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Christian home influences. For 
e rcular and views address the president, 

REV. SAMUEL V. CULE, A. M., D. D,, Norton, Mass. 





Subscribers’ Wants 
Notices w: this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


nder 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents cach insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted, to adopt, a girl baby not less than one year 
old. Address X Y. Z., care of The Congregationalist 





Board and Room. Private family. Brookline. 
Moderate terms to permanent party desiring pleasant, 
quiet home near electrics. 4 Washburn Ave 


Wanted. A po ition in a Christian home for an 
Ameti an girl fifteen years o'd, to assist it veneral 
housework or care of children. The home is the gieat- 
est consideration. For further information addr ss 


Rev. C. C., Ward Hill, Mass., Box 19. 





Religious Notices 


Rel aicus and ecclesiastical noliers, addre ses of minis 
ete., published usder this heading at ten ¢ 1 line. 


NEW ENGLAND SABBATH PROTECTIVE LEsGt BE, 28 


School Street, Boston. 

BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL ASé0. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Charlesgate, Boston. 

MRS. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT can be engaged as 

ulpit supply or for lectures, from April 1 to November. 

n her lectures on Hawali, Madagascar, aii other coun- 
tries, Mrs. Leavitt tells her hearers what she has seet. 
Address Auburndale, Mass. ; 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman Coliege should be sent to the —_ 
agent, Miss Virginia Dux.556 Ma: sachusetts Ae 
ton, Mass., or to the President, Rey. Stephen B. L. Pen 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 

THE AMERICAN TRACT Society furnishes Christian 
workers with gospel literature in many forms = 4 
many languages. Contributions are grea ‘y needes ,é ~ 
vast colportage work among immigrants, in Lt | 
and navy. and in the neglected regions of the co “ 
West. Headquarters at 10 Fast 23d St. New aoe 
Louis Tag, treasurer. Gifts from northern and bene 
New England should be sent to the Boston depos nt 
54 Bromfield St., Boston. Rev. George H. Cate, a 
secretary; K. F. Cumming‘, agent. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETS eet: 10 
St., New York. Ineorporated April, 185° _Odjec Rong 
improve the mora! and social condition of se memento 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temps ond 
homes and ee houses tn leading sea) tenho 
and abroad; provides jibraries for outgoing i. 
life Boat. the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamens Friena 


‘e Boat. 
Jontributions to sustain its work are solle ite, a 
remittances of same are requested to be made dir 
the main office of the > ociety at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, P+ esident. 
Rev, W. C. STi TT. Secretary: 
W. C. STURGES, 7) easurer. 
—— ad 


y, No, 76 Wall 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, “ENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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wuErE ARE YOU GOING FOR YouR VACATION? . m 
_the American Institute of Instruction will meet THE ONGREGATIONALIST Financial 
in Bar Harbor, Me., July 6-10, 1899. Are you go pias ere ee = 
ing? The meeting promises to be very large and 
enthusiastic, and characterized by good speakers. AND BOSTON RECORDER - 
among those who have accepted are Governor | 7), reorder founded 1816: The Ci tionalist, 1849 . 
Powers of Maine, Hon. W. W. Stetson, State super- ee ey ss he ae a a é ruden t 1d 
intendent of Maine, Mrs. Florence Collins Porter, 
resident of Maine Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
4 Charles W. Eliot, Harvard University, Miss CON | ENTS 
garab E. Hunt, regent of Massachusetts Daughters 
of the Revolution, Prof. John M. Tyler, Amherst — Noe 
College, author of Remarkable Lectures Before the | ~ eaRRE AR: 
Twentieth Century Club, Dr. Ray Greene Huling, Paragraphs 485 
head master English High School, Cambridge, The Call to Enter the New Possessions 486 
Mass., Miss Mabel Emery, author of How to Enjoy The Wiser Course Prevailing 486 
Pictures, Boston, Henry Chase, agent of Watch and The Embarrassment of Russia 487 
Ward Society, Boston, Rev. A. E. Winship, editor Fitness for Spiritual Service 487 
: of Journal of Education, Mr. James P. Monroe, Current History 487 
poston, Mr. H. I. Smith, president of New England In Brief 439 
school Book Men, ned ma . at ig hry CURRENT THOUGHT 512 
of Training School, Cincinnati, O., Prof. J. Liberty CONTRIBUTION 
Tadd, principal PubMe Industrial Art School, Phil- |". °. tries in the New Possessions. M 
adelphia. Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Pres. Nathaniel vs en age A ert wirtg neediest 
) Butler, Colby University, Hon. Channing Folsom, r eyes ae pcb j ; nad 
State superintendent of New Hampshire, Bishop Oe ne eee ee ne ee 
William Lawrence, Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, chief sete 491 
: of Bureau of Statistics of Labor, are alse expected, My Father’s House. Rev. F. W. Baldwin, D. D. 492 
and the famous Temple Quartet of Boston. The Closing of the Breach. Rev. H. H. Proctor 493 
Pe hiceg 1A ae th and M lected . 
: Mt. Desert, on which Bar Harbor is located, is esis hes eee pa As a Life Preserver. 
the largest istand on the New England coast. Its pene Spring Fever. Rev, Tertius Todd pei 
mountains can be seen sixty miles from sea, and : its eee re oe ‘ ‘ 
i are remarkable as being the first landmark for sea- Posen enee - senakoond ; = Life Insurance fills a 
M men. In many respects it is unexcelled by any ee ee a Se eee definite, distinct mission. 
S combination of natural views on the north Atlantic ee te en 499 It i 
coast. In 100 square miles of territory are thirteen Tangles ; 499 t is a fact that men 
mountain peaks, seventeen ponds and lakes, with The Conversation Corner 500 i 
{ gorges, glens, promontories and harbors of unusual | THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for April 16 501 live longer when they 
beauty, The hotel api ann oe the | FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for April 16-22 513 are insured — when 
v cottages are spacious an autiful, and form alto- Gains in C. E. Giving 513 ‘ 
ge gether the fashionable summer resort of Maine. pee sions i 513 they ane relieved of the 
ts, Bar Harbor owes its popularity to its pure, bracing | ,, lantic DAeaR : ot ae, i 
or sir, its romantic and extended driveways, enchant- | *ROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM ds load of anziety and 
ing ocean views and grand mountain scenery. One | LITERATURE 503 | worry which afflicts 
_ familiar with the history and legends of the island, | NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: | 
~ ws stands upon a rocky eminence and overlooks Berkshire County Interests 495 | the thoughtful man who 
Pre the islands, creeks and ravines, can easily imagine Best Methods 505 | has failed to protect his 
ng that a savage is about to emerge from some glen or The Brotherhood Idea in Cincinnati 505 f i] P 
. hae pote boat of two centuries ago is riding at A New Haven Pulpit Filled 506 | amily against want and 
anchor in the waters below. A Canadian Jubilee 506 | dependence in the future. 
= ACCOMMODATIONS The Fitchburg Installation 507 
e Hotels, railroads and carriages offer generous re- An All-Round View in Colorado 507 | 
wee duction in rates. A rate of $7.00 f Services of Lent in Holy Week 507 
nit 00 for the round y ‘ ‘ : 
trip from Boston has been secured, and rates from | MISCELLANEOUS: | Write for full information. 
a ed places will be in proportion. For particular Woman's Board Prayer Meeting 482 | | ‘ 
ral information as to program, railroad and hotel rates, In and Around Chicago 493 | } I h P d 1] 
“4 excursions and other interesting particulars see In and Around New York 404} } Cc ru entia 
the twenty page bulletin to be issued early in In and Around Boston 494 | 
= semaiger! — H. Whitehill, secretary, British Free Churches Triumphant. Albion 496 | Insurance Ga. of America 
1 ees Best Answers, V. 496 | f 
ty ere . ee Notes from Vassar 501 JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office : 
FRANCE (NORMANDY ).—Normandy, though only Christian Work and Workers 501 | President. NEWARK, N. J. 
s asmall corner of Europe bordering on the English The View Point of Others 805 | aid 
28 Channel, has been of great importance in the sndiceii ial 
world’s history, and to literature ad art has PI: py ed 
40. proved an inspiring theme, First inhabited by|  )....1 pe WESTERN 
i as the Gauls, this province passed into the hands of ee rs } 
be. the Normans and from them to the Northmen, who Business Outlook pant 
een. gave it the name of Normandy. It is now a part of pacednmamnistert arcs taabe ee : ous | 
= the republic of Franze, divided into five depart- | —————————— | 
Sia} ments, in which fishing and agriculture form the DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE 
Boe chief pursuits of the simple, industrious people. | B h i 
‘ The current issue of the Singer National Costume HE ONGREGATIONALI I ougnt for Cash. 
ais Series shows two women of the peasant class wear- CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston. Mass. 
(n pig large, pieturesque white caps which have AED BOSTON RACORDEE 
ry racterized Norman women since the days { : y | 
and Wiliam the Conan: aie! am psc ger The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
tern Singer offices in France. Among them are Caen, Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. | AND WESTERN LANDS 
y; Cherbourg and Havre in N dy. I i - ; J ; | 
net ona > in Normandy. In this beau- | Per YEAR IN ADVANCE, 83 ; 2 YEARS, 85; 5 YEARS, B10. | BOUGHT FOR CASH 
: country the family exists in a very attractive SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
4-4 re _ ly every one has a sewing machine, most IF PAYMENT 18S DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. BB a = op yg a Mga lllang 
Sus em being Singers, ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. | ee cael ‘ 
4 CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. | comp git wh. ae OMPOREY 
nes WirRe UNpounrep WorTH Is Comsinep | On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25cents| @40 Exen: > inaititein: ialiinen Cini. 
With MopeRATE Cost.—All lovers of beautiful 
t4 things for the house find pleasure in a visit to the | ®2? err oer subscripicess lobel if at sp ockal recsipt SAFE: INVESTMENTS. wie’ eetes ov oe 
great carpet store of Joel Goldthwait & Co., 169 is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. nae ‘sccured, &9 im 
t. Washington Street, where are shown the finest CHANGE OF ADDRESS. — Notice of change of address FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS proved farms in 
prod y e fines’ must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending the Hard Wheat belt of Min- 
products of the Orient, as well as those of Ameri. | , of the paper of the following week to he new Mddross SEVEN PER CENT. wescta sua ‘North Dakota. 
and Englis ‘ a P | examination of all 
— wan and English manufacture. For considerably | “universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued | GLEAR OF TAXES, initasomered as security. We 
: an half a century Mr. Goldthwait has been until there is a specific order to stop. In connection | have made these loans for the past 16 years to the 
AL established at this place, where he and his long- with such an order all arrearages must be paid. AD | utmost satisfaction of our clients. We buy aud sell 
G- tim ’ and bis long order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to | North and South Dakota Land, Write for information 
SU * partner, William H. Blodgett, recently have | ‘ake effect at the expiration of the subscription. ; . 2 
AD- Pe younger blood to partnership association E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
: with in @ ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
: 18 riage in Charles H. Loomis, Walter J Wel- | “sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 Riches to the column. 
yER- Bi mn, Edmund E. Stiles and John D. Berran. Discounts according one contract. HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 
RE- a Moy floors are given over to American and ee rach lesertiel, aga gna scheint: State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
oe Brussels carpets, Wiltons and velvets, ————_——— small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
— woolens and art squares, and mattings | W- L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston | *lcited. First class references. 
oleums. Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


*¢ Clear, condensed, scholarly, judicious 
. . » most helpful and satisfactory.’’ 
Prof. JAMES Orr, Edinburgh. 


Was one of the comments on The 
Student's Life of Jesus, and applies 
quite as well to STUDENT’S LIFE, 
OF PAUL, by GEorGE HOLLEY GIL- 
BERT, Professor of New ‘Testament 
Literature and Interpretation, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Cloth, 8vo, Price, $1.25 net, 


The aim of the hook is to present a 
biography of Paul apart from his teach- 
ing, and in a “simple, scientific, access- 
ible ard useful form.” The book is a 
companion tothe STUDENT’S LIFE 
OF JESUS, by Prof. GrorGe H. 
GILBERT, Ph. D., D. D. 

Cloth, 8vo, Price, $1.25 net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 











Houghton 
Mifflin €° 
Company's 
INEW BOOKS 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CAR- 
LYLE TO HIS YOUNGEST 
SISTER 


Edited, with an Introduction, by CHARLES T. 
COPELAND, Lecturer on English Literature 
in Harvard University. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


These letters to Carlyle’s sister who lived 
in Canada date from 1832 to 1890. Mr. Cope- 
land has strung them on a slender thread of 
biography, and, as the London Academy 
says, ‘“‘has done his work extremely well.’ 
The letters show the tenderer and more at- 
tractive side of Carlyle’s character. 


A TENT OF GRACE 


A Novel. By ADELINA C. Lust. 
$1.50. 


This story of German village life in the 
middle of this century revolves about the gulf 
of race distinctions, notably the deep gulf 
between the Chrfstian and Jew. The heroine 
is a beautiful Jewess, loved alike by Jew and 
Christian ; and the struggle in her mind be- 
tween the dominant power of her religious 
traditions and the force of her affection is 
depicted with great dramatic skill. 


THRONE MAKERS 


By WiLLiAmM R,. THAYER, author of “ The 
Dawn of Italian Independence,” ete. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 

The “throne makers’’ are Bismarck, Napo- 
leon LII., Kossuth and Garibaldi. Papers are 
also devoted to Carlyle, Tintoret, Giordano 
Bruno and Bryant. All of these eight papers 
are marked by a fine historic and critical sense, 


























12mo. 


which lifts them quite above the average of | 


their class. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


CHURCH HYMNS 


anv COSPEL SONCS 


Containing 367 of the best hymns and tunes, both new and 

old. Price, $25, $30 and $35 per 100, according to style 

of binding. PSALTER EDITION, $40 and $45 per 100. 
Samples of either free by post, 25c. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
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An absolute necessity to steamer comfort 


in Summer or Winter is a good traveling rug. Rugs have 
been both a necessity and a nuisance, but the nuisance js 


a thing of the past. 
The Kenwood Rug 


is shaped like a bag, requires no “tucking 
in,”’ slips on and off easier than a coat, and 
a gale can’t disarrange it or reach you. 





| 

_ Examination Without Cost. 

| Write us for samples, prices and all the par- 
ticulars. If the idea then commends itself to 
| you, we will ship the rug, and if not satisfac. 
|tory in every possible manner; if not more 
than you hoped for; if you have the slightest 


| dissatisfaction, return it and get your money 
back by return mail. 








The Kenwood Rug is woven of soft, fleecy cloth, cut 
down in front to within twelve inches of the bottom. 
Patent fasteners—no buttons; no strings. Lighter in 
weight than the old square rug; softera.d warmer. None 
of it in the way. One slight pall, the fasteners are unclasped 





and you are out. Bag part unlaces, making rue siuare. 

Available as extra bed or lounge cover, or for any purpose 

to which a square rug is moreadajpred. Rolls up in asmall 
Send today for full particulars. bundle- a good “ carry-all.” 


THE KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, New York. 








The Apostles’ Creed in the Light of Modern Discussion 


By HENRY A. STIMSON, D. D. 
Pp. 362, $1.50; to pastors, $1.25, postpaid. 


Dr. Stimson believes that the faith of the first century is to be the faith 
of the twentieth, one evidence of this being that the Apostles’ Creed, the 
oldest extant Christian confession, is rapidly and widely finding a new ac- 
ceptance. Besides this, there is the tendency to theological agreement, which 
is quite marked, and which could not exist without ceasing to emphasize the 
unessential differences which in the past have separated. Letting the non- 
essentials go, there remain the great central truths, which were set forth at 
first and which ever must remain. It is Dr. Stimson’s task to show how much 
the present time is in agreement with the declarations in the Apostles’ Creed. 


The Kindergarten Sunday School 


By FREDERICA BEARD. 


This book, just issued in a new editicn by the Pilgrim Press, contains 
three courses of lessons applying the principles of kindergarten work to the 
Sunday school. It will furnish to many teachers just the help they have been 
looking for to make the kindergarten Sunday school a real success. [t will 
open to many superintendents and primary teachers a means whereby they 
can establish a real Sunday kindergarten. In short, it will be useful every- 
where in Sunday schools. 

Cloth, 140 pages. 75 cents, net, postpaid. 
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A Few of Next Week’s Features 


Dr. GEORGE ADAM SMITH AT YALE. A pen 


picture of the Scotch professor now visiting this 
country. 

My OnJEcT IN LiFg, by Rev. F. W. Baldwin, 
D. D. 


PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN IN INDIA, by Rev. J. E. 
Abbott of Bombay. 

MATTERS OF NOTE 1N SCOTLAND. 

A BROADSIDE OF RHODE ISLAND NEWS. 

A FRENCH WOMEN’S DAILY, by Katharine De 
Forest. 

TRUANT APRIL, by Mary H. Wilson. 








The New Free Church Catechism 


Second Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
39 Services. 100 copies 60 cts. postpaid. Sam- 
ple set, 15 cts. 


Professor Park at Ninety 


With portrait, 5 cts. 








Never before, in 
our judgment, was 
there more general 
and fruitful special observance of Holy 
Week. Our church news columns bear tes- 
timony to the impressiveness of various 
gatherings. In numerous cases pastors 
drew upon their neighbors for assistance, 
while the growing unity between the de- 
nominations found frequent expression. 
The Easter festival came as a natural and 
beautiful climax. In the cities, at least, 
church-going on Easter is getting to be the 
rule, not the exception, and the novel expe- 
rience of being obliged to turn away many 
would-be worshipers was the fortune of 
not a few churches which furnished elab. 
orate musical programs, and toward which 
the popular drift naturally sets on such 
occasions. The children made their beau- 
tiful contribution to the praiseful element 
inthe day. A long succession of dreary 
Sundays here gave place to aday of bright 
sunshine, and, although nature in this 
latitude has not given many signs of the 
approach of spring, one could not. escape 
the feeling that the winter was over and 
the season of budding and blossoming life 
close at hand. The great Christian festi- 
val of the resurrection has certainly found 
its place in the life of the world, and as 
the years come and go increasing honor 
will be paid to it. 


Commemorating the 
Death and Resurrection 


: If we speak of the new 

The New Oberlin Oy erin it is not to dis- 
parage the splendid record of bygone 
years, or tointimate that startling changes 
are imminent there. But we use the 
phrase to broaden the thought of the in- 
stitution which may be in the minds of 
80me who have not kept pace with the 
Progress of recent years. When we made 
our first visit to the institution, a dozen 
years ago, we went with the Eastern ig- 
horance of its breadth of educational in- 
terests and with perhaps a little of the 
idea, which prevailed more or less here in 
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the East, that the Oberlin students spenta 
large portion of their time attending re- 
vival meetings and that the institution 
itself was mainly celebrated for its quix- 
otic devotion to reforms. Our eyes 
were at once opened when we found a 
college equipped with many of the best 
modern appliances and with an admirable 
staff of teachers. If we visited the col- 
lege today we have no doubt that our re- 
versal of opinion would be confirmed and 
extended. Oberlin stands where it feels 
the currents of the world’s life and its 
whole educational scheme is modified 
thereby. One of its best known trustees, 
who was the first to suggest the name of 
Dr. Barrows for the presidency, draws in 
this issue a picture as pleasing as it is 
true of the actual conditions at the out- 
set of an administrative era which we 
trust will be a long and conspicuously 
successful one. 


Rev. Dr. H. A. Stimson 

bi woe strikes the right note in 
“hig article, in the Review 

of Reviews, on The Evolution of the Col- 
lege President. The trail of the success- 
ful money-getter and great machine- 
builder has been followed too long, and a 
reaction in favor of noble character as 
the sine qua non of fitness has set in, or, 
as Dr. Stimson puts it, “‘he (the president) 
will become again a vital force within the 
university—a Man, written with a capital 
M.” Often, we admit, men who ought 
to be, and would be, inspiring teachers 
and administrators are forced, in view of 
the present conditions of their respective 
institutions, to go about the country beg- 
ging for endowments and, in some in- 
stances, current expenses. There is no 
sadder spectacle in this-country than 
that of men like Booker T. Washington, 
Horace Bumstead and others who might 
be mentioned wearing themselves out in 
search of funds which the wealthy lay- 
men of this country ought to give at once 
for the maintenance and future stability 
of the educational institutions in which 
they are interested. But even in their 
case their very success in getting what 
they can get is conditioned so largely on 
their personal character that the law still 
holds good that the wisest thing for any 
institution to do in selecting a president 
is to get a man who inspires respect and 
confidence for his moral and spiritual 
worth rather than for any other reason. 


Dr. Fairbairn on 
his return from In- 
dia three weeks ago had a most enthusi- 
astic welcome home to Mansfield College, 
Oxford, the students burning red lights, 
dragging his coach through the streets 
from the station to the college, and danc- 
ing merrily about the Jawn with torches 
in hand—and these divinity students too! 
He comes back with a wealth of informa. 
tion and suggestion concerning the status 
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and future of Christianity in India, and 
we hope the program of the forthcoming 
International Council will be so arranged 
as to make use of this. An interview in 
the London Independent shows that he is 
extraordinarily impressed with the single- 
mindedness, the devotion and the effi- 
ciency of missionary work in India. The 
way in which the missionaries have con- 
quered the respect of the Hindu com- 
munity, he says, is remarkable. It seems 
to him impossible that any open-minded 
and clear-eyed man could visit the mission 
stations of India without feeling that 
they were accomplishing a work which 
“in every respect deserves to stand along- 
side the best of the work accomplished by 
England in India; and that in chivalry of 
will and nobleness of aim, in power to 
mold the native mind, even where it 
seemed most resistant, they may be said 
to represent the greatest feat achieved by 
the British people in India.”” He was 
profoundly impressed with the grace, 
kindliness and patience of the Hindus. 
He finds the devotion of the missionary 
for the Hindu and his love for him as a 
man much greater than that of the civil- 
ians, and he aflirms that the missionary 
probably does more to reconcile the Hindu 
to the British régime than any other single 
Western element operating in India. Now 
that we have Principal Fairbairn’s esti- 
mate of India, our readers will apprectate 
an article in next week’s paper from a 
missionary of the American Board sum- 
ming up the results of his valuable work 
there. 


It is not in war only that 

heroes are bred. The re- 
sponsibilities of civil life develop them, 
and the perils incident to duty find them 
out. In the great hotel fire in New York 
the other day the firemen showed what 
mettle they are made of. Nobody reads 
the report of the life-saving service, but 
if they did the public would find the year’s 
record of heroism along our coasts and 
on our ships something to be proud of. 
Not long ago the engineer on one of the 
great express trains of a Western rail- 
road suddenly became insane and opened 
the throttle wide. For an hour the fire- 
man fought a pitched battle in the cab 
with the insane engineer before he could 
control him, first, and then the train, 
which had all the time been running on 
at breakneck speed and uncontrolled; 
yet, it is said, the passengers never heard 
of the “‘incident,” or knew how near they 
had been to sudden death, until they read 
it in the newspapers. These heroisms of 
peaceful life, when they do come to no- 
tice, help to discourage the notion that 
war is the only parent of courage. Those 
who fight and those who serve at home 
are of the same stock. Not all are brave, 
but bravery in peace and war alike comes 
of self-forgetfulness and self-surrender, 
and duty makes its claims in every occu- 
pation. 


Heroes at Home 
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In one of the meetings 
it Jesus Came to of Holy Week the leader 
Our Town ‘ . 

made an impressive com- 

ment on the gospel record of the Saviour’s 
going out unto Bethany at eventide to 
lodge there. The titles of two famous 
articles, If Jesus Came to Chicago, If 
Jesus Came to Boston, were quoted as 
appropriate to the company gathered to 
meditate on Christ’s last days. If Jesus 
came to this town this week—tonight—to 
what house would he come? The ques- 
tion may bea profitable one to ask our- 
selves, though Holy Week has passed 
and we think of the Master as now the 
risen Christ. He is risen indeed, but 
still is ready to fulfill his own word, “I 
will come to you—I will manifest myself 
to him.”’ And would he abide in our 
house? Is our home enough like the 
home of Bethany to attract him? Is 
there aught in our daily way of living, 
speaking, thinking we should need to 
change forhiscoming? Should we gladly 
receive him into our house? Is our char- 
acter such that he would love us, as he 
loved Martha and her sisterand Lazarus ? 
Do we so understand bim that we truly 
love him? And if we love him do we 
keep his words? He makes the condition 
of being our ever present Friend very 
simple. Faber’s hymn well sets it forth: 

Thy home is with the humble, Lord! 
The simplest are the best; 


Thy lodging is in childlike hearts; 
Thou makest there thy rest. 


The Call to Enter the New 
Possessions 


The appeal of the American Missionary 
Association for $10,000, wherewith to 
enter Porto Rico, brings sharply before 
Congregationalists the question of our 
duty and the way in which we shall per. 
form it. Other Christian bodies are enter- 
ing the same field. The eyes of the secre- 
taries are also upon Cuba, and, as soon as 
pacific conditions are restored in the 
Philippines, the policy of Protestant 
Christianity toward those distant islands 
will have to be determined. 

Thus within a year a broad, new and 
unexpected field of missionary operations 
lies practically open to American Chris- 
tians. As the course of events has made 
the Unitea States the custodian of the 
social and civic welfare of these peoples, 
the same movement of history, whether 
we call it Providence, destiny or fate, 
whether we mourn or rejoice over it, has 
laid upon the American people the obliga- 
tion to give, not merely a stable govern- 
ment, wholesome sanitary conditions and 
the blessings of religious liberty, but to 
give in addition what we know to be the 
best heritage from our fathers, a pure and 
efficient faith, a knowledge of the real 
Jesus and Christian education in its vari- 
ous grades. What has been done to some 
extent in the South must be repeated 
among these insular populations. The 
work will be slow and hard. We put no 
confidence in glowing reports of readiness 
to receive the gospel message and to prac- 
tice it. These fields are no more white 
for the harvest than other missionary 
fields. It will be no easier to plant and 
maintain our religion in Porto Rico and 
Cuba than it has been in the great ma- 
jority of the fields to which it has been 
carried as a new importation during the 
last eighteen centuries. 
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But it is not merely because of the diffi- 
culty of the task that there is a reluctance 
in some quarters to assume it. It is ar- 
gued, with considerable force, that our 
missionary societies, already burdened 
with debt, are not able to maintain the 
momentum of established agencies, and 
that any new obligation will react un- 
favorably upon work already in hand. 
Let us undertake to do more and better 
work in places where we have already 
established ourselves, is the exhortation. 
Why divert from Indian work in Dakota 
or Negro work at Talledega funds so 
sorely needed there and send them to a 
new country where the outcome of en- 
deavor is still problematic? But this ob- 
jectionisas applicable toany contemplated 
extension of Christian missions at any 
period of their history. The field has 
always been the world, and it bas never 
been the policy of the church to postpone 
the beginning of new work until it had 
Christianized thoroughly a land ora region 
already invaded. It is always necessary 
and advisable to exercise the clearest judg- 
ment at command as to which one of many 
opportunities appeals the most powerfully 
at any given moment. Secretaries and 
missionary boards, not being infallible, 
may err in this respect, but they cannot 
renounce the principle of pressing forward 
into new territory when the duty to do it 
seems clear, even if they have failed to 
accomplish all that they could wish in 
fields where they have long been operating. 

If the Christian Church does not take 
advantage of its opportunities in our new 
possessions it will be, in our judgment, 
because it is lacking in apostolic zeal and 
genuine devotion to its high calling. To 
plead poverty and inability to cope with 
problems at home is to hide behind flimsy 
excuses, which fail to take account of the 
real money power of our churches when 
they can be once aroused to their duty to 
live not unto themselves but unto him 
who redeemed them. We Congregation- 
alists, for instance, can spare this $10,000 
for Porto Rico and another $10,000 next 
year without in any way jeopardizing the 
success of our already established mis- 
sions. Wecan doit if we only think we 
can do it, if we will be the brave and reso- 
lute followers of our Master that we 
ought to be, instead of yielding to timidity 
and hesitation. The work which the 
A. M. A. is inaugurating in Porto Rico is 
projected on a basis which must appeal 
to conservative business men, the expen- 
diture of money depending altogether 
upon the amounts actually received for 
this special purpose. 

Our duty to these new possessions is 
one question. How to discharge it is an 
altogether different one. If the forward 
movement is to bea success, certain great 
principles of action must be laid down 
and adhered to by the missionary socie- 
ties. In the first place how shall we, 
as Congregationalists, meet the oppor- 
tunity? To assign one of the two neigh- 
boring islands, Porto Rico, to one of our 
denominational societies for cultivation, 
and its neighbor, Cuba, to another society, 
also supported by Congregationalists, 
would seem to us an unfortunate ar- 
rangement. It will be prejudicial to the 
best interests of the work in both islands, 
if the entrance to them is intrusted to 
different boards and different secretaries. 
There are no such radical differences in 
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the nature of the work as to justify gueh 
a partition of it. 

In the second place, what attitude shal} 
we hold toward other denominations ip 
this advance? Congregationalists and 
other Christians ought to demand that 
their respective missionary boards do not 
merely devise some formal comity to be 
put on record in their respective annals, 


but that they actually secure working _ 


harmony on the field. At a meeting of 
the secretaries of four missionary socie. 
ties of New York city last week—the 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregational (A. M. A.)—resolutions 
were adopted declaring for denomina. 
tional comity in Porto Rico, and a second 
meeting was appointed for September to 
see how such pledges have been kept, 
while an equally important provision 
was that a statement should be published 
to the people of Porto Rico signed by the 
representatives of these different societies 
and expressing their fellowship and unity, 
The A. M. A. expects to found three 
schools in different parts of the island, 
the chief one at San Juan. Methodists 
will establish schools and churches at San 
Juan and Ponce and do evangelical work 
throughout the island. Baptists and 
Presbyterians will confine themselves to 
establishing churches, though by resolu. 
tion they have pledged themselves to 
avoid overchurching any one locality; and 
all agree to enter no fields excepting those 
which they now intend to occupy until 
they have conferred with the other de- 
nominations. 

This compact certainly looks wel! on 
paper and we dare to hope that it will be 
carried out, not only in the letter but in 
the spirit. Whether, however, in the 
midst of a population of 900,000 there be 
need of these four different denomina- 
tions, and in addition the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and the Bible Society repre- 
senting all evangelical denominations, 
may still be an open question. We doubt 
if the average giver to the evangelization 
of Porto Rico cares whether the mis- 
sionary who bears the message of Christ 
carries the flag of one denomination or 
another, and we presume it makes equally 
little difference to the recipient of the 
message. He will, perhaps, be a little less 
perplexed if the bearer of the message 
carries no particular sectarian device at 
all. If there is room enough for all the 
denominations, and if more money can 
be secured by giving to each a portion of 
the field, let them all go in, but once there 
let them seek to give to the world an ex- 
hibition of Christian comity and co.opera- 
tion which will not only conduce to the 
ends of the gospel there but will help for- 
ward the federation movement the world 
over. 


The Wiser Course Prevailing 


The committee on education of the 
General Court of Massachusetts has re- 
ported against the bill introduced by the 
W. C. T. U. ordering more rigid compli- 
ance with the temperance instruction 
law, and imposing penalties upon respon- 
sible officials who fail to comply with 
its enforcement. The legislature will do 
well to accept the advice of this com- 
mittee, which has given every opportu- 
nity for the friends and opponents of the 
measure to state all that can be said pro 
and con. While it may be true that in 
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isolated cases there are schools where the 

resent law is not lived up to as it should 
be through hostility to the principle back 
of the law, these few cases do not war- 
rant the commonwealth in proceeding to 
make more rigid a law, which, even when 
complied with both in spirit and in letter 
_as is now the case in a vast majority of 
eases—produces results far from satisfac- 
tory to the most intelligent and conscien- 
tious of the teachers of the State. 

Seldom has a bill come before the legis- 
lators for enactment which has had ar- 
rayed against it so overwhelmingly the 
expert testimony of those who would be 
called upon to obey the law should it be- 
come operative. While, as a general prin- 
ciple, it it true that it is not the place of 
public servants to mark out their spheres 
of duty and obligation, it is also true 
that when a body of men and women as 
intelligent, public-spirited, self-sacrificing 
and progressive as the teachers of the 
State of Massachusetts arise and say, 
“Trust us to carry out the spirit of the 
law and exempt us from mandatory de- 
tails which our pedagogical experience 
warns us against as vicious and lamenta- 
ble,” their protest ought to be heeded. 





The Embarrassment of Russia 


A new factor has become apparent in 
the political situation in the far East. 
Much has been published of late about 
the grim pertinacity of Russia in pushing 
her way through China to the Pacific 
coast, and in striving to block for her 
own advantage the endeavors of England 
and other nations to obtain an equal 
chance for every one at the Chinese mar- 
ket. But this pertinacity after all has 
uot been unyielding. Every now and then 
Russia has surrendered a point in debate. 
It has seemed to be her policy to demand 
as much as possible, to seize whatever 
she has wanted, to make a strong show 
of force and to maintain an attitude of 
indifference, if not defiance, towards other 
nations. Yet, rather than proceed to ex- 
tremes and fight, she has almost invaria- 
bly been found ready to make conces- 
sions. 

Some reasons why she is actually less 
aggressive than she likes to appear now 
are coming to light. One is that she is 
unable to afford as costly a policy as she 
would like to adopt. Her resources are 
very large but her expenses quite keep 
pace with them. Her subjects are taxed 
heavily and cannot bear much more exac- 
tion. The new Trans-Siberian railway, to 
finish whicb, and speedily, she is com- 
mitted and the new fortifications at Port 
Arthur and elsewhere on the Pacific coast 
are swallowing immense sums, to provide 
which is difficult. She wishes to spend 
$40,000,000 at once in equipping her army 
with quick-firing guns, and finds it hard 
to see how to pay for them. Rumors are 
afloat in financial circles that she has 
nearly reached the limit of her ability to 
Taise money. It is evident that a great 
war would embarrass her gravely. 

Moreover, a threatened serious revolt in 
the Balkan States, especially Macedonia, 
may compel her at any moment to inaugu- 
rate a vigorous, and very costly, campaign 
or to forfeit her supremacy over them. 

In addition, a considerable portion of 
her territory is in the grip of famine. 
All the provinces of the Middle Volga 
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region, containing thousands of square 
miles, are special sufferers. The people 
there are dying fast and those who still 
survive are pitiably weakened and dis- 
tressed. Even the seed corn supplied by 
government has been eaten. And thus 
far, in spite of the ordinarily enormous 
resources of the empire, no adequate help 
seems obtainable. We have seen at least 
one appeal already for foreign assistance. 
Such a condition of affairs of course cuts 


‘off most of the usual income from the 


afflicted territory, because a starving, dy- 
ing population cannot pay taxes. It also 
diminishes the sources whence recruits 
are drawn for the army, although this 
may prove a minor loss because of the 
vast population of the empire as a whole. 

But the two facts, taken together, mean 
much. Russia may continue for some 
time her bluffing policy, but her internal 
troubles cannot be concealed from the 
world, still less from the keen eyes of the 
alert observers representing England, 
France and Germany. The czar’s desire 
for gradual disarmament, or some other 
steps looking towards the prevention or 
limitation of war, which is. believed by 
many to have a real basis in his hamane 
personal character, may also be due in 
part to his knowledge that Russia cannot 
continue her present policy of aggressive- 
ness much longer without inviting calam- 
ity. 





Fitness for Spiritual Service 


The obligation to render spiritual serv- 
ice is implied in the profession of Chris- 
tianity. Half a century ago emphasis 
was laid so strongly upon the duty of 
saving one’s own soul that some people 
received the impression that this is the 
main object of a truly religious life. But 
a different theory now has become gen- 
erally understood and accepted, namely, 
that the unselfishness, which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the disciple of Christ, 
involves loyal and zealous endeavor in 
behalf of others, for the body, the mind 
and, especially, the soul. More than ever 
it is now an accepted fact that the Chris- 
tian believer must be an ambassador as 
well as an example in behalf of his Lord. 

In order to be successful in spiritual 
service the same qualities in general are 
required which contribute to fruitful 
effort anywhere else. There must be sin- 
cerity of conviction. He who doubts 
never can illustrate or proclaim his be- 
lief convincingly. There must be sturdi- 
ness of faith, or opposition in argument 
and conduct, which is sure to be encoun- 
tered, will dishearten and check, if not 
actually overcome it. There must be en- 
ergy, the zealous activity of effort which 
knows no possibility of cessation but ac- 
cepts its obligation to work steadily, even 
if silently and unobtrusively, toward its 
desired end. There must be tactfulness, 
without which energy blunders and re- 
pels. There must be good taste, not sen- 
timental, but in the sense of adapting 
one’s self to peculiar conditions so as to 
avoid offense. 

There must be a large charity and tol- 
erance of opinion. It is not to be ex- 
pected that others will see even the most 
undeniable truths precisely with our eyes. 
Sometimes differences will be wide and 
radical. True tolerance, although it does 
not yield essentials, discriminates care- 
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fully between the vital and the unimpor. 
tant. There must be a deep, tender sym- 
pathy for others, based upon our appreci- 
ation of what is difficult and oppressive 
in their lives, and also upon a conscious. 
ness of our own shortcomings and of the 
difficulty of doing, or even understand- 
ing, what is right. There must also be 
an unswerving trust in the divine guid- 
ance and blessing, the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, which our Lord has promised and 
never fails to give. 

He who is equipped thus, and who 
prayerfully seeks to use his powers and 
opportunities for Christ, need have no 
fear that his labor will be fruitless. In 
this connection it is an inspiring thought 
that we who labor for the Master here 
upon earth are honored by being per- 
mitted to be, and being distinctly enti- 
tled, co-workers together with God. The 
little, and often apparently insignificant, 
portion of the work which falls to our 
hands is important because it is a part’ of 
the great work which the divine mind has 
planned and the divine power is causing 
to be executed. We need not feel weak 
or lonely if we can but impress upon our- 
selves the fact that spiritual service is 
the employment of all beings every where 
who love and obey God. 


Current History 
In the Philippines, Cuba and Porto Rico 

Malolos, the seat of the Tagal govern- 
ment, where Aguinaldo set up his repub- 
lican court after he fled from Manila, fell 
into our hands on the 30th without much 
of an effort on our part, the heavy fight- 
ing of the previous days and the resistless 
pressure of the American advance leading 
the wily Tagal to realize that the best 
policy for him to pursue was a Fabian 
one, and to retreat farther to the north. 
Since the 30th our troops under General 
MacArthur have been resting, awaiting 
orders from General Otis, who, it is said, 
intends to follow up the advantages 
gained and the impression already made 
before it be lost and the Tagals can gather 
in large numbers again. Some reports 
from fugitives and captives indicate that 
the Tagal rank and file would gladly sur- 
render to the Americans but for the in- 
sistence and bitterness of the educated 
leaders. Even Gen. Pio Del Pilar, the 
ablest of the strategists of the Fili- 
pinos, is reported as willing to admit the 
uselessness of the struggle and his desire 
to co-operate with the Americans in es- 
tablishing authority. Should he do this 
with any considerable number of his fol- 
lowers, it would be the beginning of the 
end. The casualties on the American 
side have been heavy—heavier than in 
the Santiago campaign. On the other 
hand, the hospital service is fine and the 
commissariat department is admirably 
managed. The loss is falling heaviest 
upon the Western volanteer regiments, 
who are fighting with a dash and audacity 
that petrifies with astonishment not only 
their Tagal foes but the foreign military 
attachés, who are busy studying our mili- 
tary material and strategy. 

The Cuban assembly is still obdurate in 
its insistence on a larger payment to the 
Cuban army than the $3,000,000 offered 
by the United States, and until we raise 
our offer it refuses to give over the rolls 
of the army. The patience of Governor- 
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General Brooke is sorely tried, and a 
grapple, the use of force, and a solution 
of the problem on our terms may soon be 
expected. Radical reforms in the judici- 
ary are about to be inaugurated. Rev. 
Dr. Henry M. Field of The Evangelist, 
after several weeks of study of the situa- 
tion on the ground, declares that it will 
be our duty to remain in the island fora 
long time, and to rule sternly but justly. 

Many Porto Rican reforms are under 
way, the service rendered by Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, formerly of The Independent, 
special commissioner to the island, hav- 
ing been especially marked in drafting 
the modifications in the land law and 
marriage law of the island ordered re- 
cently by Governor-General Henry. Dr. 
Carroll has just returned from Porto Rico 
to this country with a report which, 
when put into the hands of the Presi- 
dent, will aid much in the solution of 
the Porto Rican problem. Nothing will 
tend to better the moral condition of the 
people of Porto Rico quicker than a re- 
form in the marriage laws of the island. 
Hitherto the Roman Catholic priests 
have had a monopoly of this matter of 
marriage, and their treatment of it has 
tended to bring the rite or sacrament 
into disrepute, and has fostered immoral- 
ity and illegitimacy. Hereafter civil mag- 
istrates and Protestant clergymen will be 
at liberty to marry those who for any 
reason decline the service of the Roman 
priests. 

The Samoan Tangie 

Ata conference held in Berlin in 1889 
the United States, Great Britain and 
Germany agreed upon a compact guaran- 
teeing the neutrality of the Samoan Is- 
lands in the South Pacific. They estab- 
lished rules governing judicial procedure, 
and left the election of a king and other 
details of government to the Samoans. 
The Supreme Court established was to 
have one justice—at present an American 
—to whom were to be referred all civil 
suits concerning real property, all civil 
suits of any kind between natives and 
foreigners, or between foreigners of dif- 
ferent nationalities, and all crimea com- 
mitted by natives against foreigners, or 
committed by such foreigners as were 
not subjects to consular jurisdiction. 
During the decade that has elapsed since 
this compact was signed there has been 
constant friction between the citizens of 
Germany and those of Great Britain and 
the United States, and the consuls of 
these countries and the chief justice have 
been drawn inevitably into controversies 
affecting not only the rights of foreigners 
but the title to the Samoan throne. This 
long-standing controversy has been the 
theme of discussion by no less an artist in 
letters than Robert Louis Stevenson. It 
has been the text for innumerable diplo- 
matic dispatches ; it has caused not a little 
feeling between the countries involved in 
the tripartite agreement, and it has caused 
considerable loss of life to natives and 
foreigners. 

During the past three months the situa- 
tion has been so strained, owing to Ger- 
man hostility to the authority of Chief 
Justice Chambers, and the German con- 
sul’s refusal to co-operate with the Amer. 
ican and British consuls in suppressing 
the aspirations of Mataafa, that a clash 
at arms has been expected, and at last 
has come. The following dispatch re- 
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ceived from Admiral Kautz tells the 
story: 

Mataafa people obeyed orders to leave gov- 
ernment reservation. Since then have be- 
come aggressive, killing Private Holloway 
and three British sailors. Our man killed 
guarding American consulate. German con- 
sul-general issued incendiary proclamation, 
saying that my proclamation was untrue and 
he should uphold Provisional Government. 
The British forces act in concert with the 
United States, shelling rebels where they can 
be reached. 


Fortunately the disposition of the for- 
eign office officials at Berlin is concilia- 
tory; and with the thought dominating at 
Berlin, Washington and London that the 
good understanding recently attained be- 
tween two of the Powers concerned rela- 
tive to African and Asiatic questions 
must not be shattered by a minor matter, 
it has been comparatively easy for the re- 
sponsible officials of the three Powers to 
arrange for a new joint high commission, 
which will proceed to the islands soon, 
investigate the situation and report a 
juster and it is to be hoped a more peace- 
preserving understanding. This amica- 
ble course pursued by the German govern- 
ment has subjected it to severe criticism 
on the part of the agrarian and conserva- 
tive press of Germany, which is decidedly 
anti-American usually. The British press 
dwells most on the fact that British and 
American marines and sailors are stand- 
ing side by side and shedding blood ina 


common cause. At home public senti . 


ment welcomes an apparent move in the 
direction of conditions of peace and sta- 
bility; and some recall with approval the 
opinion of Secretary of State Gresham 
that the United States would do well to 
withdraw from the compact and leave 
Germany incontrol. But the tide is not 
running that way now. 

It is significant of the resources and 
growing unity of the British empire that 
the governor-general of New Zealand has 
cabled to the British foreign office that 
the volunteer militia of that colony are 
eager to be sent to Samoa in defense of 
British interests should there be any need 
for interference or forcible protection. 


Massachusetts’s Civil Service—No Retreat 

It is inconceivable that the legislature 
of Massachusetts should decide that 
the commonwealth must return to the 
“spoils” system of administering its 
public service, and yet that is what it 
is recommended to do by its committee 
on public service. To be sure the com- 
mittee recommends that the question be 
referred to the people, and that the sug- 
gested repeal fail with their failure to con- 
demn the present law. Whether the legis- 
lature has any constitutional power to 
make such a provision is open to question, 
Attorney-General Knowlton says that it 
has not. Be this as it may, our opposition 
is determined against any reopening of 
the question, any retracing of steps, any 
catering to the partisan spirit which lies 
at the root of the spoils system. Should 
Massachusetts retrograde, dire would be 
her example throughout the nation, and 
that at a time, too, when the nation, in 
view of its new international and national 
obligations and aspirations, needs to step 
forward rather than backward along this 
line. It may be true that the present 
law is not administered in the proper 
spirit and that certain officials have be- 
come swollen with pride and need to 
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have a fall. But any defects in the aq. 
ministration of the law do not invalidate 
its principle—a principle as politic ag it 
is just, as economical as it is wise. 


Senator Hoar’s Admirers 

Senator George F. Hoar has had reason 
during the past week to believe that the 
long and honorable career he has lived as 
Massachusetts’s representative in Con. 
gress—first in the House and later in the 
Senate—has endeared him to the people of 
the commonwealth. This was proved by 
the reception given to him at a dinner of 
the members of the State legislature on 
the 29th, at which he said: 

There is one thing which renders the servic 
of Massachusetts more delightful and more 
honorable than that of any other political 
community upon the face of the earth. That 
is that she expects of all her public servants 
to do what is right as God gives them to see 
what is right, whether for the time being they 
please or displease her. Her service is per- 
fect freedom, and if at any time, in trying to 
say for her what she has been saying all her 
life, I may seem to any man inconsistent to 
her in her present mood, it is not because I 
love her less. I still believe I can count upon 
her approval. But if not, I can only answer 
with the lover to his mistress in the old days 
of English chivalry, 


Yet this incenstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore. 
I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honor more. 

Senator Hoar also has had reason to feel 
sure that his course latterly in opposing 
ratification of the Treaty of Paris has met 
with the approval of many of the more 
conservative citizens of the State, fifty or 
more of whom recently formally asked 
him to permit them to listen to a public 
expression of his views at a meeting to 
be held in Boston. This he declined to 
do for reasons of policy that to us seem 
rather insufficient. If the course of the 
Government in the Philippines is as re- 
actionary and subversive of all right as 
Senator Hoar in his letter, replying to 
these gentlemen, reasserts that it is, 
then he is not justified in delaying fora 
day any expression of condemnation 
which he may feel it his duty to utter. 


Let the Guilty Men Be Punished 

The Alabama Democratic State Conven- 
tion voted last week to call a State consti- 
tutional convention, and frankly declared 
its purpose to be: “regulating the right to 
vote so as to perpetuate the rule of the 
white man in Alabama.” The trial, by 
Federal officials, of fifteen men charged 
with participation in the awful affair at 
Lake City, S. C., last year, begins soon in 
Charleston, and excitement throughout 
the State is intense. The culprits are 
white farmers and merchants deemed re- 
spectable by their neighbors, and their 
conviction would go farther to put an 
end to lynching in the State than any- 
thing else conceivable. The best senti- 
ment of the State supports the Federal 
officials in the stiff prosecution they are 
waging. 
The Death Roll 

The death of Prof. Bradbury L. Cilley 
of Phillips Exeter Academy, New Hamp- 
shire, for forty years professor of Greek 
and head of the ancient languages depart- 
ment of that historic preparatory school, 
is not only a great loss to the schoo! and 
the town, but also to the Phillips Congre- 
gational Church. He was a native of New 
Hampshire and graduated at Harvard. 
A more public-spirited citizen and faitb- 
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ful Christian the town of Exeter did not 
have. Brigadier-General Flagler, Chief 
of Ordnance, U.S. A., died at Old Point 
Comfort, Va., last week. Rear-Admiral 
¢. C. Carpenter, U. 8. N., committed sui- 
cide in Boston last Saturday. He was 
under treatment for mental trouble. 
Both of these officers had admirable 
records of service during the Civil War, 
and not a word of blame has attached to 
the ordnance department of the army 
during the events of the past year. The 
strain of the war with Spain hastened 
General Flagler’s death unquestionably. 


NOTES 


The club instinet is ingrained in the Ameri- 


can man. Havana now has a Harvard Club. 


M. Pelletan, the ablest military financier in 
France», has recently testified under oath that 
eorruption is rife in the French army. 


The Russian Government has been forced to 
close the University of St. Petersburg tem- 
porarily, owing to uprisings of students who 
sympathize with laborers engaged in strikes. 


The Rothschilds realiz? the precise mean- 
ingof current events, the destiny of the United 
States in controlling commerce on the Pacific 
and with Asia, and will establish a branch 
house in San Francisco. 


Mr. Balfour, addressing an English peace 
deputation last week, expressed a sincere de- 
sire that Anglo-American disputes hereafter 
might all be settled by arbitration, and he 
looks for an early creation of such a court. 


Detroit’s common council has voted to pur- 
chase the street railways of the city and to 
maintain themas municipal property. This is 
a decided victory for Governor Pingree, who 
will be chairman of the commission which 
will act for the city in the coming deal with 
the companies. 

The Tammany administration of New York 
city is to be investigated by a legislative com- 
mittee. Governor Roosevelt will submit com- 
munications sent to him in confidence by 
police oflicials telling of Tammany’s methods 
in forcing policemen toact as bribe-takers and 
eondoners of evil. 

Easter in Boston and many of the Massa- 
chusetts towns and cities was made peculiarly 
impressive by the memorial ceremonies over 
the remains of the soldiers killed at Santiago, 
whose bodies arrived home last week and 
were reinterred in their native soil on the an- 
niversary of Christ’s resurrection. 


The Senate of the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts has rejected the bill commanding em- 
ployers of labor to give their employés at least 
one day’s rest in seven. Responsibility for 
this rests with the laboring men, who opposed 
the passage of the bill, fearing that their 
weekly revenue might be diminished. 


The Finns in the United States are organiz- 
ing todo what they can to call the attention of 
the American publictothe plight of their father- 
land under Russia’s new and recent decree. 
They will endeavor to induce our State Depart- 
ment to instruct our delegates to the Peace 
Conference at The Hague to protest against 
such acts by Russia. 

British and American revenue returns dur- 
ing the past month have shown a gratifying 
increase, which, if kept up, will tend to di- 
minish the deficits of the current year. But 
Great Britain will be forced to devise new or 
return to oid forms of taxation to make revenue 
equal expenditure next year. Whether we 
shall is an open question. 

Germany is landing troops in the south of 
the province of Shan Tang to enforce order 
and punish Chinese disturbers of the peace, 
who maltreat missionaries and engineers. 

y denies that it is anything more than 
‘punitive expedition, and she implies that it 
Will tend to benefit American missionaries 
and interests quite as much as her own. 
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Marconi, the Italian inventor of a system of 
wireless telegraphy, successfully operated 
his system last week across the British Chan- 
nel from South Ireland in Kent to Boulogne 
in France. There is no question about the 
success of this system or its large possibilities, 
the inventor going so far as to say that he 
foresees a time when news from Europe to 
America will be transmitted over rather than 
under the sea. He will visit this country in 
October next. 

An interesting side light on the freedom of 
the press in this country is furnished by the 
announcement of the New York Evening Post 
that several of the leading dry-goods firms of 
that city refuse to advertise in it now, because 
the Post has ventured to criticise trade and 
governmental policies which are profitable to 
these firms but prejudicial to the public wel- 
fare, as the Post conceives it. ‘* These firms,”’ 
says the Post, “claim the right to direct our 
mode of treating certain topics, as is the cus- 
tom, we are informed, in Philadelphia.’ 

The Illinois legislature has at length passed, 
in spite of the opposition of nearly all pawn- 
brokers, a bill permitting the establishment of 
pawn shops under very definite restrictions. 
The rate of interest is limited to one per cent. a 
month, although one-half of one per cent. ad 
ditional may be charged for storage and care. 
Bat the stockholders in the company can 
never receive more than six per cent. a year on 
their money. If the earnings of the company 
exceed this amount they are to be set as sur- 
plus and used for the increase of the capital. 
At present charges are five per cent. a month 
and may sometimes be double that rate. The 
company has been formed by men who do not 
expect to make money, but who believe that 
there is a need in all our cities of shops to 
make small and temporary loans at reasonable 
rates on articles of deposit, and that by their 
establishment and that of postal savings banks 
the poor will be benefited. 





In Brief 


It is better to be afraid of your own tongue 
than of the tongues of other men. 





If you are dissatisfied with yourself, ask 
God to give you something to do for him. 





Beginning prayers with praise and interces- 
sion is the way to make petitions for our own 
needs wise. 





Having his own way never satisfied a man. 
How should it, when his way is always chang- 
ing? But following God’s way brings peace. 





We shall be glad to have reports of the 
April missionary meetings which consider 
the subject The Young Life Devoted to Mis- 
sions. 





O ye Connecticut and Kansas and Minne- 
sota scribes, why, by your tardy returns, are 
you delaying the issue of that important pub- 
lication known as the Congregational Year- 
Book ? 





Rev. Dr. John Watson (lan Maclaren) was 
an uninjured passenger on a railway train 
which was derailed in Kansas last week. We 
warrant that he will make “copy” out of the 
episode. 





No abatement of interest on the other side 
of the Atlantic in the movement towards the 
federation of Christian forces. See our re- 
port of the great Liverpool meeting of Free 
Churches. 


Our Handbook Quiz has been largely used 
by pastors who are training their young peo- 
ple in denominational history and interests. 
We supply the questions upon a separate slip, 
100 copies eight cents. 








Congregationalism, we are glad to say, is 
gaining a footing in Ireland, where it is needed 
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as much as elsewhere to combat the innate 
tendencies of Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. 
A few years ago there were only three congre- 
gations. Now there are eight. 





The ¢ffort to secure an adequate endowment 
for Whitman College has not yet come to satis- 
factory fruition, but its heroic financial agent, 
Miss Virginia Dox, keeps persistently at her 
task. Her recent change of address is an- 
nounced in our column of religious notices, 
page 482. 





Auburndale is the first of the Massachu- 
setts churches to pay its contribution to the 
fund for the expenses of the International 
Council. The amount contributed, $136, is 
more than twice the proportion of the church 
according to its membership. Auburndale 
sets a good example. 





Even the conservative Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church has at last yielded to the 
spirit of the age, and last Sunday for the first 
time Easter anthems were sung and Easter 
lilies emitted their fragrance. And we don’t 
believe that dear old Dr. John Hal), now io 
glory, was a bit pained. 





A Buddhist temple, with twenty-two acres 
of land, has been presented by a Chinese vil- 
lage to the Ningpo Methodist mission. It is 
said to be the first instance of the kind in the 
history of Christian missions. Let us not for- 
get it when we recall the assaults made by 
Chinese on American missionaries. 





Apropos of the dissensions in the Anglican 
fold they are beginning to requote the bon mot 
of Archbishop Magee—the Episcopal “bull in 
the china shop’’—who said years ago, “I am 
beginning almost to long—I have been for 
some time looking—for disestablishment. It 
will very nearly drown us, but it will kill the 
fleas.’’ 





Dr. Lyman Abbott's last course of Sunday 
evening sermons to Plymouth Church was on 
the prophets as makers of literature. Dr. 
Hillis’s first course of similar lectures is to be 
on the makers of literature as prophets. For- 
tunate the man who can reverse a line of ser- 
mon topics and get another series of subjects 
equally satisfactory. 





Prof. George D. Herron of Iowa College, 
having been invited to act as supply at Dr. 
H. W. Thomas’s People’s Temple in Chicago 
during his absence, recently, in a Sunday dis- 
course, bitterly attacked the expansion policy 
of the Administration. The congregation is 
now divided on the issue, and Dr. Herron has 
been invited by the trustees to cease acting as 
supply. 


It is reported from the Methodists that a 
movement is on foot to induce women to re- 
move their hats in church. It has just been 
tried in Calvary Charch in New York, but 
only thirteen women took off their hats, and 
twelve of them still were wearing their winter 
hats. The real strength of the movement can 
only be learned from the count on Easter 
Sanday and its immediate successors, 








Dolls for India have to passa sort of civil 
service examination if they are forwarded in 
the missionary boxes of one of the American 
societies. They must be “black-haired, with 
china heads, hands and feet, sizes varying 
from six to fourteen inches long. Wax, com- 
position, jointed or kid-covered dolls are not 
desired.’’ Perhaps some of our readers can 
guess the reasons for some of these require- 
ments. 


The Government has backed down already 
and has modified its inquisitorial and annoy- 
ing regulation about the examination of per- 
sonal baggage by custom house officers. Trav- 
elers have as much right to be treated with 
fairness and courtesy as other people, and if 
more of those who are dealt with insolently by 
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officials would make personal complaint, and 
follow up the matter, there would be much less 
rudeness. But sometimes it is the travelers 
themselves who are at fault. 


Secretary Hazen of the National Council 
has sent to President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
who is now abroad, credentials entitling him 
to represent the denomination at the May 
meetings of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. We trust he will be 
able to fulfill this duty. Congregationalists 
in this country would have to look far and 
wide to discover one who would do them 
greater honor at a national convocation of 
their brethren across the sea. 


The corporation of Glasgow city haa granted 
permission to the Countess of Aberdeen— 
Drummond’s most intimate friend among 
women—to erect in the West End Park a 
memorial to Henry Drummond. It will bea 
drinking fountain, bearing a medallion por- 
trait of Drummond. It will stand quite near 
his former residence and the students of the 
university and Free Church College will, as 
they pass it, be perpetually reminded of one 
whose fountains of sympathy were perpetu- 
ally running over in an exhaustless stream. 





Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie, in a Cam- 
bridge paper, says that it is a standing rule 
with him not to interfere with either the music 
or the finances of the church to which he has 
ministered for nearly thirty-three years. He 
says that the people have the music they wish, 
and his salary is paid before it is due, and he 
attributes his long tenure—in part at least—to 
his adherence to this policy of strict differen- 
tiation bet ween the spheres of authority of pas- 
tor and people. He believes in costly church 
music—‘“ not costly in money perhaps, but in 
timeand interest.’’ 





To a rural New Hampshire pastor: Yes, 
it has been a pretty hard season for church 
work, and we sympathize with your distress 
and your hankering after a church where the 
weather is always pleasant, or where the peo- 
ple do not mind the weather. But it isn’t in 
the country only that storms and low temper- 
atures keep people away from the sanctuary. 
Your plight may not be as bad as that of a 
Worcester county town on the railroad, which 
has hardly yet been able to find an evening 
whose meteorological conditions permitted the 
holding of the annual church meeting sched- 
uled for January. 





The ezir has put the king of Italy in a tight 
place. The pope probably is to be invited to 
send a delegate to the forthcoming conference 
at The Hague. Now the king of Italy cannot 
consistently recognize the pope as a fellow- 
monarch. If he were to admit the right of 
the pope to representation in such a confer- 
ence, he might have to grant it at some other 
conference called to decide whether his own 
authority over the former states of the church 
is legitimate or not. Soif the Vatican goes to 
the conference the Quirinal will stay at home. 
But what nonsense it is for the pope to con- 
tinue to pose as a temporal monarch. 





The general subject of Prof. George Adam 
Smith’s Lyman Beecher lectures, which begin 
this week at Yale, is The Preaching of the 
Old Testament in the Light of Modern Crit- 
icism. The individual lectures are: The Lib- 
erty and Duty of Criticism, The Course of the 
Modern Criticism of the Old Testament, The 
Old Testament as History, The Revelation of 
God in the Old Testament, The Spirit of 
Christ in the Old Testament, The Hope of Im- 
mortality in the Old Testament, The Prophets, 
The Books of Wisdom. Both the theologues 
and the general audience which is in the habit 
of attending these courses are sure to reap a 
rich harvest from these lectures. 





Our English brethren are beginning to make 
definite plans for coming to the International 
Council next autumn. We have received an 
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attractive illustrated program outlining the 
itinerary of a special tour under the auspices 
of Thomas Cook & Sons, which has the official 
indorsement of Sec. W. J. Woods of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales. 
The members of this party will sail from 
Liverpool Sept. 2 by the Cunard steamer 
Umbria, landing at New York Sept.9. They 
will spend the following week journeying up 
the Hudson and thence to Niagara, then down 
the St. Lawrence to Montreal, where Sunday, 
Sept. 17, will be passed. Early in the follow- 
ing week they come to Boston, arriving in 
season for the opening session. This party 
will return to England soon after the adjourn- 
ment of the council, sailing from New York 
Saturday, Sept. 30, and arriving in England in 
season to attend the autumnal assembly of 
the Congregational Union at Bristol. For 
this trip, as thus outlined and including all 
expenses, the terms are $350. We presume 
that many will decide to enroll themselves 
with this party, though naturally many other 
English delegates will travel hither inde- 
pendently. 





The abolition of the English elective at Ban- 
gor Seminary, which practically had taken 
the place of the Hebrew course, is declared to 
have caused a large diminution in the number 
of students. Professors Harris and Moore, of 
Andover, and President Harper, of Chicago, 
are quoted by Rev. J. S. Williamson in the 
Christian Mirror, in warm approval of putting 
Hebrew aside in favor of English, or, at least, 
of making Hebrew an elective. Inasmuch as 
the larger part of the Bible is in Hebrew, it 


‘seems desirable for ministers, who must make 


constant and intelligent use of the Scriptures 
in order to do their work properly, to be able 
to read it in the original. Yet there is some 
weight in the argument that even those who 
can read Hebrew are forced to depend greatly 
on the interpretations of the experts who pre- 
pare commentaries, and that at present there 
is no probability that either the number or 
the scholarship of these interpreters will di- 
minish. On the other hand, there is much 
value in possessing the ability to compare their 
opinions intelligently. The question seems to 
be the old one, whether we need more minis- 
ters or men more thoroughly trained. Just at 
present, certainly, the demand for men is not 
as great as it used to be. 





Our Opportunity in the New 


Possessions 
BY MAJOR GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD 


The flexible organization of a Congre. 
gational church, which may include the 
Baptists and all Independents, is just 
fitted for the present time. Whether we 
call a new society Congregational or not 
itis the one most easily put in the field 
and suited to our new possessions. 

When conversing with several promi- 
nent Cubans, men and women, on my 
way to Santiago, on the United States 
steamship Niagara, I learned that the 
children of Cubans, generally, had been 
taught little, if anything, directly or in- 
directly, in the Scriptures, and that in 
reality they had no religion and little reli- 
gious prejudice, because they had become 
dissatisfied with the leading of the Span- 
iards and with what the Spaniards adhered 
to and taught. 

They declared that the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which the Spaniards belonged, 
and to which, of course, all the Cubans 
had a nominal belonging, always sided 
against them and their cause and was fast 
attached tothe olddynasty. All thinking 
men, therefore, were inclined, like many 
Italians, to repudiate everything that be- 
longed to the Christian religion. Such 
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was the trend of their statements, And 
we made all due allowance for ignorance 
and superstition, particularly on the part 
of poor women and children who coulg 
not immediately give up their old methods 
of devotion. 

I asked these Cubans this question 
Why not do as the evangelicals haye 
done in France? Why not form a new 
church or churches taking the independ. 
ent form and the Scriptures as your basis 
of religious faith, teaching and practice? 
Do this and you can then appeal to al] 
the churches in the United States for 
sympathy and essential aid. The ablest 
of them replied: ‘‘That is a good sugges. 
tion and we will think about it.” The 
next morning he told me that he had 
weighed the matter all the night through, 
for the Cubans ought to have some form 
of religion for their children, and what I 
had proposed was just the very thing; 
it would prevent them from being divided 
up into various sects. In that way they 
could present an undivided front, and 
would certainly prosper. What we sug. 
gested was simply what the Church of 
England became when it landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock, or rather before when it se. 
cured its primary organization by formu- 
lated action on board the Mayflower. 

A grand opportunity awaits us through. 
out our new possessions, if we are pre. 
pared to go forward and encourage this 
simple organization. We do not wish to 
go in selfishly to gather churches in defi. 
ance of the wish and sympathy of other 
denominations, but the spirit of catholi. 
city is so general that our sister denomi- 
nations will agree with us that it is no 
time to contend with one another upon a 
mere matter of organization. We have 
not done it in France, nor very much in 
Italy. 

Again, without undue criticism of the 
Roman Catholic Church, we know that its 
members in this country realize the ne- 
cessity of fundamental changes. With 
my bringing up it seems to me that the 
best thing is to make new garments rather 
than put new cloth upon old garments. 

If the Cuban people themselves, who 
are reasonably intelligent, will organize 
their own evangelical churches and 
schools our Congregational brethren 
should be among the first to extend the 
right hand of fellowship. The same truth 
applies to Porto Rico, and I am glad to 
see that our missionary boards have been 
awake and have already inspected that 
field and reported upon it. 

The Filipinos present to us a different 
problem. The action there must be at 
first just as it has been; for example, 
when we went to the Japanese, the Chi- 
nese, the Negroes, and the Indians, and, 
in fact, to Hawaii. There will be need of 
good schools and systematic teaching and 
many conversions before much organiza- 
tion can be predicated or planted there. 
Still, think for a moment of the grand op- 
portunities. We have the men, we have 
the Bible, we have the ideas to cast like 
generous leaven into the new masses 
we shall have the protection hereafter in 


all this domain of our own precious flag. - 


All that is needed is the money, and there 
are surplus millions in this country which 
we hope may, nay, will, flow into the 
hands of worthy workers when the Lord 
shall come in his power to shake the 
hearts of the men who have the money. 
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A Sketch of the Present Status and of the Prospects of an Honored Institution 


Oberlin may be said to have just en- 
tered upon its third period of life and 
service. Its first period was that of pro- 
test. It was founded to combat slavery, 
secret societies, the refusal of education 
to women, intemperance and ultra-Cal- 
yinism. It must needs go beyond the 
pale of civilization to do it. It found a 
spot in the woods of northern Ohio, 
cleared it, put up some slab buildings, 
went to work, and students came 
in throngs. Here Finney thundered, 
here Morgan taught, and with them 
a royal band of men, and Oberlin 
came to be regarded as successful, 
but peculiar and fanatical. But 
Oberlin made her point. Slavery 
went down in war, coeducation came 
to remain, Calvinism was modified 
in all the West, and it was demon- 
strated that towns, villages and 
counties could get on very well with- 
out the grog-shop. Secret societies 
proved obstinate. 

The second period was one of co- 
ordination. The National Council, 
meeting at Oberlin, found that these 
peculiar folk were not so bad. Bud- 
ington, Quint and Finney stood, hap- 
pily, on the same platform. Under 
the leadership of J. H. Fairchild the 
teaching of Oberlin was construc- 
tive rather than combative. Its men 
went forth not to fight but to build. 
Ellis, Judson Smith, Barrows and Cowles 
preached in the churches of our order 
and helped in the organization of Con- 
gregationalism in the West since the war. 
Moreover, the theological bent of the 
school was not so marked. The college, 
the academy, the great school of music 
were erected into distinct departments 
having reason for existence apart from 
training men for the ministry. At the 
same time the Divinity School was ren- 
dered more independent by the erection 
of a building for its own uses and given 
a separate endowment for its several 
chairs. Oberlin was no longer peculiar, 
for most of its peculiarities had be- 
come the common heritage of all 
good people. 

Oberlin now enters upon a third 
period—the period of comprehen- 
sion. She is to stand in the coming 
years for the broadest Christian 
scholarship. Oberlin was once rad- 
ical. Today she és conservative be- 
cause the things she once strove for 
are in peril. The secularization of 
education in the great universities 
of the West and in the public schools 
requires that she shall stand for an 
education that is reverently’ Chris- 
tian, while at the same time it does 
hotcease to be broad and generous. 
The chapel exercises at five o’clock in 
the evening are still the center of stu- 
dent life. The faculty is there on the 
platform, before them are the 1,200 young 
men and women, and together they lis- 
ten to prayer and gospel led by mem. 
bers of the faculty in turn, and the 
mighty chorus join together in song. 
The prayer meeting is still essential to 
the class life, and each recitation is opened 
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with prayer or song. A movement is on 
foot to erect a Y. M. C. A. building, to 
which the trustees have pledged the prop- 
erty for the site. For years the colle- 


gians have assisted in maintaining Sun- 
day schools in the country districts sur- 
rounding the village, and many of the 
theological students supply pulpits in 
northern Ohio. Missionary work has been 
done by them also in Cleveland, in con- 


ties for wide and original research, and 
Librarian Root is spending a year in 
Géttingen to equip himself still more 
fully for the care of the 100,000 volumes 
already collected. There are new methods 
in the classics, mathematics, in French, 
sociology and English and in the German 
department, whose accomplished head, 
Miss Arletta Abbott, has just been made 
the third full woman professor. 

A student of the old time would 
find things changed in the academy. 
Back in the seventies the writer 
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nection with Dr. Schauffler’s work among 
the Bohemians and the institutional ac- 
tivities of Pilgrim Church, Rev. C. S. 
Mills, pastor. The two Congregational 
churches are thronged on the Sabbath and 
Dr. Tenney in the Second and Dr. Brand, 
assisted by Professor Bosworth, in the 
First minister to exceptional congrega- 
tions a doctrine that has init no shadow 
of wavering from the conservative-liberal 
platform of traditional Oberlin. 

But the student of twenty years ago 
would hardly feel at home in the modern 
scientific departments. In chemistry, in 
physics, in botany and biology all is 
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changed. In this laboratory of Professor 
Jewett’s C. M. Hall found the secret of 
the cheap production of aluminum, which 
has added in the last ten years a new 
metal for the use of the mechanic. Men 
handle electricity now in the laboratory 
and make independent investigations with 
the microscope in biology. The library, 
housed in the beautiful building given by 
Mr. Spear, furnishes excellent opportuni- 


heard a conference between a raw 
boy from a Hoosier farm and the 
principal, in which the former said 
that he would like to take ‘’rith- 
metic, grammar and theology to as- 
tonish the old man.”’ No such easy 
method of application or election is 
possible now. A four years’ course 
of thorough training is given those 
who can pass a rigid entrance ex- 
amination, and the graduate of the 
academy is ready for Oberlin or Har- 
vard or Yale. 

In the eighties Dr. Lucien Warner 
of New York completed the magnifi- 
cently appointed recitation and con- 
cert hall of music, where 500 young 
men and women are given as thor- 
ough a musical training under direg- 
tor Rice as can be had anywhere by 
a staff of teachers educated in this 
country and abroad, while at regular in- 
tervals artists’ recitals afford opportunity 
for hearing the great masters of the piano 
and voice and violin and organ. All the 
famous musicians make Oberlin one of 
their favorite stopping points. 

The Divinity School has undergone 
some changes recently. Prof. Albert H. 
Currier still lectures on homiletics and 
fathers all the students. George F. 
Wright maintains the only theological 
magazine which has withstood the criti- 
cal convulsions of the past twenty years, 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, and carries on his 
scientific researches. He is now planning 
a year’s trip to Liberia. But young 
men sit in the seats of the patriarchs. 
Henry C. King, whose quality read- 
ers of The Congregationalist are 
happy in knowing, teaches the old 
theology modified by the “new light 
which has broken from God’s word,” 
and Edward I. Boswortb, beloved 
for a rare Christian spirit and es- 
teemed for profound scholarship, 
teaches the New Testament lan- 
guage and literature. Prof. A. T. 
Swing grows strongly into the depart- 
ment of church history. Prof. Owen 
H. Gates, a rare Semitic scholar, bas 
just resigned the chair of Hebrew. 

Oberlin manages its coeducation 
uncommonly well. Four large dormito- 
ries house the young women, and here the 
young men lodging at private houses come 
for their meals. There are no dormitories 
for men at Oberlin, except for theological 
students. Oberlin does not believe that 
the ordinary young man thrives well in 
either college dormitories or fraternity 
halls. The former stringent rules regu- 
lating the relations of the sexes have been 
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slightly relaxed and the social life is freer 
than it used te be. There are more social 
gatherings and more dress and style than 
in former days. But the mingling of stu- 
dents in the classrooms and in the girls’ 
halls is natural and sufficiently conven- 
tional, and wise counselors and accom- 
plished women like Mrs. Johnstone and 
Mrs. Lord furnish rare examples of good 
breeding to the young people. A well- 
equipped gymnasium under the charge of 
Dr. Delphine Hanna insures good health 
amongthe girls. This relaxation of rules 
gives to the upper class of students more 
privileges, and they are not required to 
be in their rooms at ten o’clock, as for- 
merly ; and theinjunction against playing 
cards has been lifted, although the col- 
lege by no means relaxes its opinion as 
to the undesirability of card-playinz. Its 
position is defined as follows: ‘‘These 
changes are made in accord with the gen- 
eral movement in colleges throughout the 
country toward a larger recognition of 
the student’s own responsibilities, with 
less of positive prohibition and with a 
wider use of moral influences.”” Another 
modern adjunct of Oberlin is the home 
for the children of foreign missionaries, 
of whom there are many from a dozen 
lands—a beautiful home for the bright 
boys and girls from beyond seas. 

Into all this complex life Dr. John H. 
Barrows has come, and in three months 
appears to be perfectly at home. He has 
the heart of the students solid, and the 
faculty look with hope for marked expan- 
sion of the college under his leadership. 
Tactful, clear-headed, cheery and optimis- 
tic always, he has already communicated 
his own spirit to trustees and alumni. 
His policy, while not yet fully uttered, 
will be to increase the equipment and to 
provide larger endowment, and his own 
work with the students will be a series of 
lectures to the Freshmen, designed to aid 
in the formation of good intellectual hab- 
its, and to acquaint the incoming stu- 
dents with the history, the spirit and pur- 
pose of the college. He will lecture to 
the Senior Class on Christian ethics. 

From now on let friends of Oberlin be- 
gin to plan their gifts. For a gymnasium 
must be had for the boys who have won 
such signal victories on the gridiron and 
the diamond, and a new science hall is an 
absolute necessity in the near future. 
Sites are already picked out and owned 
by the college for these buildings and for 
the Finney Chapel, for which a fund is 
now accumulating and almost available. 
But endowment is still more important. 
Treasurer Severance, who makes Oberlin’s 
funds, nowamounting to about $1,000,000, 
yield him five per cent. net, is ready to 
care for a likeamountrightaway. People 
who want to see a fortress of reasoned 
faith built up at Oberlin may as well 
make up their minds to furnish the means 
at once. J 





The whole nation suffers from the present 
demoralization of the [Democratic} minority. 
It is essential to the successfal working of 
party government that there shall be a strong 
opposition, always ready with the criticism 
which is sure to.be needed by the dominant 
organization, and prepared with a definite and 
wise policy to urge as an alternative. A ma- 
jority which has no reason to fear the minor- 
ity is always dangerous. An opposition too 


weak to inspire apprehension deprives the 
country of a needed bulwark against the ag- 
gressions of power.— New York Evening Post. 
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My Father’s House * 


BY REV. F. W. BALDWIN, D. D. 


The boy Jesus, replying to his mother’s 
sorrowful astonishment that he should 
have allowed himself to become sepa- 
rated from her in the crowded city, said, 
“Do you not know that I must be in my 
Father’s house?” The temple and its 
associations appealed to his religious im- 
agination, and awakened thoughts which 
apparently had never been awakened in 
his home or in the synagogues of Galilee. 
He was a Jewish boy, filled with the 
memories, hopes and ideals of his people. 
He grew as others grow, dependent on 
the same sources of spiritual culture. 
He loved to worship alone in the solitude 
of the hills. Never was he too busy or 
too weary for that. But he knew it was 
not enough to be alone, not even to be 
alone with God. He must be in close 
and constant touch with men. He must 
worship with them and find God -with 
them in the associations of the conse- 
crated house, through the symbols of 
common worship. 

He was a religious reformer, radical in 
his ideas and methods, but he never broke 
with the established forms of worship, 
nor imagined that he had found a sub- 
stitute for them. When his friends be- 
gan to question what they should do 
without him, he made it very clear that 
they would not be equal to the trial be- 
fore them, nor have any deep sense of 
his presence among them, unless they 
were much together in worship and in 
work. 

So the Spirit came upon them, the 
church slowly took shape and the disci- 
ples knew they were not alone. After 
the temple was destroyed other sacred 
buildings began to rise, as the Roman 
law would permit, the meeting place of 
all believers, symbols of the new faith 
and brotherhood, emphasizing the social 
side of the kingdom of God and central- 
izing its missionary activities. Chris- 
tians have never been without their sa- 
cred buildings. These have been to the 
church what the fireside is to the family, 
and, whether in Gothic temples or plain 
meeting houses, men have realized the 
presence of God here as nowhere else. 
In the awakening and training of the 
spiritual life the church is an indispensa- 
ble factor, not because it is a sacramen- 
tal institution administered by priestly 
hands, but because it stands for worship 
and brotherhood and service. 

The Christian Church has had a strange 
and chequered history, very bright on 
some pages, very dark on others. The 
world is still contending as to what it 
means and what purpose it serves. Mul- 
titudes in this age seem to care very little 
about it. Those who are trained in the 
sacramental idea of the church are held 
with an iron grasp. With others it is 
often little more than a religious club. 
There is no doubt that the church con- 
sciousness of the Protestant world in this 
ageis very low. There is no doubt, either, 
that any great. revival of Protestantism 
must bring with it, or be preceded by, a 
new and profounder sense of the value 
and mission of the Christian Church. It 
is as essential now to the culture of the 
soul and to the progress of man as it 





*The fifth article in a series on The Culture of 
the Spiritual Life. 
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ever was. The neglect or the decay of it 
means the decay of faith, and no cop. 
sciousness of its errors or its infirmities, 
no sense of personal sufliciency or of per. 
sonal unworthiness, can justify any Chris. 
tian in separating himself from its life, 
It is not altogether a matter of independ. 
ent choice with us, but rather something 
into which we were born, as truly a por. 
tion of our heritage as the home and its 
obligations, and when we “join” the 
church, if we do, we are only making 
public claim of our inheritance, recogniz. 
ing privileges and duties that have beep 
upon us from our birth. 

It is this attitude of mind toward the 
church which ought to be cherished by 
every true man and woman, which should 
be encouraged and emphasized in every 
home, and expressed in all forms of ad. 
mission, until the church is put on a par 
with the family and the state. It is as 
divine and as essential as these, and finds 
its authority, as they find theirs, not in 
popes or councils, but in the higher wants 
of man’s nature. 

My Father’s house stands, first of all, 
for worship, the common worship of God 
amidst associations that conduce to rever. 
ence and faith and help to make the pres. 
ence of God real. What other spot is 
there where the thought of God, the truth 
of God, the love of God, can be so deeply 
and tenderly and savingly felt as in the 
midstof those who are seeking him, within 
walls hallowed by a thousand memories 
and echoing with his praise? By itself 
the spirit often halts andis blind. With 
others it sees and leaps. Theliving spark 
flies from soul to soul, the holy truth is 
revealed. Society and solitude together 
make up the true ideal of worship, the 
closet and the church, and never either 
one alone. 

It may be that one reason why so many 
have no relish for the services of the 
church or esteem them so lightly is be- 
cause these often have in them so little of 
the real spirit of worship, because the 
people give so little impression of being 
real worshipers. The people are cold and 
unresponsive, or the service is bare and 
unimpressive, or the minister is flippant 
and irreverent. True Christian worship 
is ever warm and radiant with a divine 
sentiment, touched with a living flame. 
Nothing but this can make the church 4 
sanctuary or lift the church-goer into a 
sense of communion with the living God. 
What is needed in all our churches, to in 
spire those who attend them and to win 
others to them, is a deep and genuine re- 
vival of the spirit of worship, the spirit 
that gives dignity and reality to every act 
and word and song and prayer, making 
the whole service, from Doxology to bene- 
diction, an offering of the soul to God. 
Nothing is so impressive with the un 
spiritual and the thoughtless as to behold 
others deeply and sincerely in earnest in 
their worship of God. 

My Father’s house stands also, a8 00 
other institution in human life stands, 
for the true brotherhood of man, grounded 
in and springing from the fatherhood of 
God. He is not my Father unless he be 
equally the Father of all, and every time 
1 enter his house I am bearing witness t0 
the majestic truth that every man that 
breathes, of whatever race or color oF 
clime, is a brother of mine. I am te 
minded of the far-reaching privileges 
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and obligations to which I am heir, and 
there, if anywhere in the world, I get 
yisions of the kingdom of God in the 
earth and impulses toward the realization 
of that kingdom in my daily life. If the 
spirit grows by what it feeds upon in the 
way of noble thoughts and inspiring 
ideals, then surely there is no diviner 
food for man than this which is furnished 
amidst the associations of God’s house, 
where men meet in brotherhood, “the 
natural birth and kindred of each for- 
gotten, remembering only that they have 
been born again to God and to each 
other.” Here is where the great impulses 
that have moved the world have arisen, 
and from the sanctuary, with its visions 
of truth and duty, men have gone forth 
to renew the earth with their faith and 
hope. 
My Father’s house stands for the high- 
est forms of Christian love and service 
known tomen. In it are centered those 
unnumbered charities, philanthropies, 
ministries and missions by means of 
which the strong help the weak, through 
which the kingdom of love and sacrifice 
is evermore coming in the earth. Here 
are the large plans and great achieve- 
ments possible only to those who have 
learned to work together for common 
ends. Here is a life which, if conceived 
largely and nobly and shared generously, 
educates and trains the soul out of its 
gselfisiiness, narrowness, prejudice and 
poverty into more and more of breadth 
and magnanimity and beauty of Christ. 
I can enter it coldly, with a sharp eye for 
the infirmities of those around me. If I. 
do, it will not be the house of God to me. 
But Jet me idealize it, as I do all things 
that are dear to me, let me cherish it as 
my Father’s house, and it will be one of 
the chief factors of life in holding me to 
the great and blessed truth of my child- 
hood in God. 





The Closing of the Breach 


BY REV. H. H. PROCTOR, ATLANTA, GA. 


Notwithstanding the recent political 
ebullitions in the South, growing out of 
inter-racial friction, it is refreshing to 
note that along religious and philan- 
thropic lines the breach is evidently nar- 
rowing. 
single instances. My conclusions are 
drawn from various observations. 

The first grew out of the recent bliz- 
zard that swept over the Southern States. 
‘Our usually mild climate leads the poorer 
classes to be improvident, not laying up 
for the day of extreme cold because it so 
seldom comes; when, therefore, it does 
come there is sure to be much suffering 
unless the well-to-do are charitable. Our 
recent blizzard found just such a state of 
things, and the response of the generous- 
minded to the needs of the poor was 
beautiful. The bearing of this on the 
race question will appear from references 
in the Atlanta Constitution of Feb. 16. 
in that issue the following communica- 
i from a Negro clergyman was pub- 
ished: 

“The chief incident growing out of the 
recent severe cold discloses the streak of 
enuine kindness on the part of the white 
tace toward the colored. <A reading of 
‘the subscription lists shows that nearly 
all the donors were white, while the 
¢rowds that gathered at the dispensary 


I would not generalize from. 
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were mostly colored. No doubt the do- 
nors knew well to whom the major part 
of their donation would go, and the re- 
cipients were not in doubt as to the 
source of their benefaction. Certainly 
this is good to note, indicating, as it does, 
not merely an outburst of sentiment, 
but a constant attitude of the generous- 
minded of this community. Is not this 
one of the hopeful features of the situa- 
tion so much talked about nowadays? 
It is the spirit of which this was a beauti- 
ful expression that is to mollify, and 
eventually to wear away, inter-racial fric- 
tion; and kindliness, love and gratitude 
are in the end to settle our great prob- 
lem.” 

In the editorial column of the same 
issue appeared the following comment 
headed, The True Feeling: 

“In a letter elsewhere the pastor of 
the colored Congregational church of this 
city takes notice of the kindness of the 
white people of this city toward the col- 
ored people during the prevalence of the 
late blizzard. The incident alluded to 
was by no means unusual. The white 
race shows the kindness of its feelings 
for the colored in no stronger way than 
by the alacrity with which it extends help 
to the needy. The white people of the 
South understand the Negro character 
thoroughly, and hence are at all times 
ready to extend sympathy and help... . 
Good conduct and faithful service will 
bring to the colored people all the sympa- 
thy and help which humanity dictates.” 

This was good as showing the kindly 
feeling existing between the rich white 
man and the poor black man. But the 
other instance is in contrast to this. It 
indicates a coming together of the intelli- 
gent black and white on a common plane, 
not as benefactor and mendicant, but as 
man and man. When all the better class 
of both races do join hands for service 
then the great problem will be speeding 
on its way to solution. 

This is in connection with the arrange- 
ments for the Internationa] Sunday School 
Convention, to be held here this month. 
The assurances of the Atlanta committee 
at Boston that equitable arrangements 
would be made for Negro delegates are 
being faithfully observed. No more prog- 
ress under the circumstances could be 
asked. For the first time in history Ne- 
groes are to have seats on the first floor 
of the Grand Opera House, where the 
meetings are to be held. Four Negroes 
are on the executive committee of ar- 
rangements, and their white associates 
have treated them with as fine a courtesy 
in their meetings as could be desired. 

But the most advanced step yet taken 
was ‘in the recent general mass meeting 
held to create interest in the movement. 
It was held in one of the leading white 
churches in the city. Going beyond all 
precedent the colored people were given 
seats in the main auditorium, and they 
filled about one-third of the house with 
an intelligent representation. 

Equal generosity was shown on the pro- 
gram, and the two parts assigned to the 
colored race were the only ones which 
the audience applauded. An eloquent 
colored man reported the London con- 
vention in a speech which the press 
termed a model of its kind. A quartet of 
Negro students, who are also to sing at 
the convention, rendered a melody whose 
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sweetness and harmony blended the black 
and white of the audience in one. His- 
tory had been made when this colored 
orator and these singers had finished. It 
was a revelation. Never had it been so 
seen before. 

During the exercises various speakers 
madecomplimentary allusions to the com- 
ing together of both races. Chief among 
these was former Governor Northen, 
who said in beginning his address, ‘‘I 
congratulate this church today on this 
gathering, representing as it does so cor. 
dial a feeling between the denominations 
and between the races.” The progress in 
all this is appreciated when it is con. 
sidered, as I am reliably informed, that 
the white teachers of these same Negroes 
were given to understand twenty years 
ago that their presence in the local county 
Sunday school convention was not de- 
sirable. But now what a contrast! 

I need not cite other instances at hand 
to sustain the point. I am persuaded 
that beneath the confusion on the surface 
there is a real harmony that is increasing. 
The spirit of him who commanded, 
‘Peace, be still,” on Gennesaret is yet to 
control the sea of Southern sentiment. 





In and Around Chicago 


The City Missionary Society 

There are many ways by which this effi- 
cient orgahization keeps up interest in tts 
work. One of them is through the monthly 
meetings of the directors, most of them busi- 
ness men very much pressed for time. They 
lunch together at six o’clock, listen to the re- 
ports of the superintendent and of special 
committees and by a little after eight are 
through with the routine duties. But no vote 
is taken until every one present has asked all 
the questions he wishes, or till all the facts, 
so far as they can be ascertained, are before 
the body. The average income of the society 
for each jear has been over $22,000. There 
has been a slight shrinkage during the last 
two years, but this, it is thought, will only be 
temporary. Conditions have changed in some 
of the fields, so that it has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, necessary to change the location 
of certain missions, to consolidate, possibly 
in a few instances to give up the work alto- 
gether and use the value of the property else- 
where. Out of the missions of the society 
many strong churches have grown. Still it 
remains true that more than half the money 
contributed has been expended in purely mis- 
sionary districts from which pecuniary re- 
turns are not expected. In fields like that in 
which Dr. E. A. Adams works for the Bo- 
hemians the harvests ripen slowly but surely. 
The Bohemian Church is as vigorous and ag- 
gressive in proportion to its numbers as any 
in the city. True, there is need of larger ex- 
penditure here if we would secure the best 
results. But those already obtained amply 
reward the effort and the money invested. It 
is to be hoped that in some way the Pravda, 
the weekly religious paper in Bohemian, 
which had proved itself such an efficient 
means of good, may soon be revived. 

In the fifty-seven churches formed by the 
assistance of the society there are now 7,290 
members and in their Sunday schools not less 
than 15,000 pupils. Of the aided churches 
twenty-six are now self-supporting. Their 
benevolence amounts to $47,360. Last year 
$6,226 were secured, of which sum over one- 
sixth was given to the American Board. For 
their own expenses they raised last year 
$79,543. Yet from the first for the cultivation 
of all the fields only $354,000 have been con- 
tributed, while the property held in trust by 
the society for the missionary purposes, at 
low estimates, is worth $210,000. Doubtless 
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it is more difficult just at present to raise the 
requisite amount of money each year than it 
has been, but the suburban churches are rap- 
idly gaining in strength and are increasing 
their gifts to the society, while the central 
churches, though not as strong as they once 
were, still sustain their own work and give 
generously to the important objects. Although 
the work in Chicago is difficult and attended 
by perplexing problems, it cannot be said to 
have failed in any respect, or to be in a dis- 
couraging condition, or to furnish any one 
any reason to criticise the methods which its 
directors have steadily and persistently pur- 
sued. They believe that efforts should be 
made to organize churches in those sections 
of the city where they will speediest come to 
self-support, that they should provide for 
missionary work in the districts where self- 
support cannot be expected, and that into 
certain institutions, like the Bohemian mis- 
sion, they should put money without taking 
any special account of returns in dollars and 
cents. 

In and about the city we have 110 churches, 
with only about 20,000 members. Fifty either 
are or soon will be self-supporting and able to 
make some contributions toward the support 
of the remaining sixty. If the same amount 
of money and energy have produced more sat- 
isfactory results elsewhere, the responsible 
managers of the City Missionary Society of 
Chicago would be glad to know it. 


A Unique Ministers’ Meeting 

The program committee prepared a surprise 
by putting the control of the meeting into the 
hands of the pastors’ wives, who did most of 
the speaking. Dr. Loba introduced them. 
The president, Dr. Sturtevant, kept the chair. 
Miss Isabella Horton, editor of the Deaconess 
Advocate, explained the variety of work in 
which deaconesses in the Methodist Church 
engage. It is hard to see why a similar move- 
ment has not been encouraged by Congrega- 
tionalists. Mrs. J. J. Brokenshire spoke on 
the duties and difficulties of pastors’ wives. 
Mrs. Sidney Strong advocated a more efficient 
organization for the awakening of missionary 
interest in them, and spoke of the success of 
Mr. Wishard in the Second Church, Oak Park, 
of which her husband is pastor, in trebling 
the contributions of the year for the American 
Board. 


An Important Committee 

Our Presbyterian brethren at their last 
ministers’ meeting discussed the scarcity of 
candidates for the ministry, and appointed a 
committee to consider its causes and report. 
Perhaps they are less troubled than are we 
with applications for vacant pulpits. If one 
ean judge from the number of men who find it 
necessary or wise to leave their present fields, 
or have no pulpit at all, but desire one, there 
is certainly no need of an increase in the num- 
ber of students in our seminaries. Might it 
not be wiser to consider in what way standards 
of scholarship and piety may be raised, how 
scholarship funds can be better distributed 
and the churches induced to regard character, 
acquirements and experience rather than bril- 
liancy of speech and youth as essential in the 
candidate they invite into their pulpits? Why, 
when a member of a committee of an impor- 
tant church writes, ‘I notice that the man of 
whom you speak was ordained in 1866, and is 
therefore too old for our people to consider,’ 
should young men enter the ministry at all? 
Of course there can be no resisting a divine 
call, but not all who believe themselves fitted 
by nature for the ministry receive such a call. 
Without it why should they enter a profes- 
sion which limits its years of service to the 
years between thirty and sixty—more fre- 
quently now to those between thirty and fifty 
—and in which the pecuniary rewards are small 
and which sets one aside when one’s intellectual 
gifts are at their best and one’s experience is 
the richest? The report of the Presbyterian 
ministers will be carefully studied by a good 
many who are not called by their name. 
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Valuable Lectures 
Rev. Dr. George R. Merrill of the Leavitt 
Street Church is giving the students in our 
seminary a course of three lectures on Public 
Prayer. They have grown out of his own 
experience, and are certainly rich and helpful. 
Chicago, April 1. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around New York 


An Admirable Social Club 

Dr. James M. Buckley, the Methodist edi- 
tor, made the chief address at the last meet- 
ing of the Central League, the social organiza- 
tion of Dr. Behrends’s church which has been 
doing royal service this winter. It was a 
good fellowship gathering, in which the good 
fellow was the pastor of Central Church. 
Dr, Lyman of the South Church preceded Dr. 
Buckley, and in extending the greeting of the 
South congregation remarked that never dur- 
ing the sixteen years’ pastorate of Dr. Beh- 
rends had he had opportunity to say some 
pleasant, but deserved, things directly to the 
Central’s pastor. He said that he and Dr. 
Behrends had not always seen matters in the 
same light, but that he liked Dr. Behrends 
none the less. Dr. Buckley mentioned Mrs. 
Behrends and the ladies in connection with 
the social side of church life, and said they 
led in making that life what it ought to be, a 
life in which the social and the spiritual ele- 
ments blended. Whenever there has been a 
departure from this standard it has generally 
been made as a sop to the men. In reply 
Dr. Behrends remarked that the characteris- 
tic of Central Church during his pastorate, 
which began in 1882, had been and still is its 
‘terrific cohesiveness.’”’ Pastor and people 
pulling always together can move a great 
deal, and move that great deal a long way for- 
ward in fifteen years. 


Co-operation in Brooklyn 

The Federation of Churches and Christian 
Workers, under the direction of Rev. Dr. 
E. B. Sanford, is preparing to undertake work 
in the borougk of Brooklyn. It has done 
good work in Manhattan, chiefly on the West 
Side, and in one district in Harlem. From it 
some of the churches have derived much 
benefit. The meeting in Brooklyn, at a pri- 
vate house, was attended by representative 
men. The purpose of the federation is the 
familiar one of a social canvass. The advan- 
tages of doing this canvassing through a co- 
operative plan are economy of time, men and 
money and permanence of thesystem. Through 
it pastors gain an acquaintance with their 
own fields impossible to be gained in any 
other way. It is said that the initial Brook- 
lyn canvass will be undertaken in the lower 
parts of the city. In such vast municipalities 
the whole region cannot be covered at once, 
as has recently been done in Pittsburg, but 
assembly districts one at a time. 


A Broad Range of Service 

New York has some unique societies, some 
of them with apparently absurd aims. The 
People’s University Settlement Society is 
unique, but its aim is practical and definite. 
It co-operates with settlements, missions, 
night schools, church clubs and mothers’ meet- 
ings to furnish lectures, by recognized author- 
ities, on health and citizenship. To the moth- 
ers it affords lectures by physicians on the 
eare of children, food, drink, cleanliness, 
clothing and the prevention of disease. To 
the men it gives information, through persons 
of ability, on how to vote and the details of 
our national, State and local governments. The 
churches have been the great centers for the 
giving of these lectures, and at one of them 
the husbands of twenty-four women compris- 
ing a band of King’s Daughters formed a club 
for the study of American history. The -lec- 
tures given during the winter run up into the 
hundreds, some of them in Italian and Hebrew, 
the better to reach those who most needed 
them. Thousands of health hints, neatly 
printed, have been distributed, but it is esti- 
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mated that the society has reached at least 
30,000 at its church lecture centers alone, 


Its Bearing on the Missionary Receipts 

The missionary societies will feel severely 
the action of the New York Clearing Honge 
Committee in compelling New York banks 
who are members of the clearing house to 
charge for collecting out of town checks. The 
minimum fee is ten cents, and there are heavy 
penalties imposed for violation of the rule, 
directly or indirectly. Church treasurers ip 
remitting to societies will hereafter saye 
money for these societies, though perhaps not 
for themselves, if they send remittances by 
postal money order or draft. There is a great 
hue and cry about the innovation. Many pre 
dict that the banks cannot withstand the op. 
position. There are two points to be consid. 
ered. One is that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to conduct a bank at a profit in New 
York city. The reasons*are the low rates 
which money commands and the enormous 
expense attendant upon the maintenance of 
banking quarters. It is the squeeze from the 
excessive value of Manhattan Island real es- 
tate, created in part by Westerners who draw 
New York checks. The army of small de 
positors, the thousands who can open an ac. 
count with $100 or so and who handle during 
a whole year not above $2,000, perhaps, were 
long ago barred out. Scarcely a New York 
bank will open an account on a less deposit 
than $500. The other phase of the question is 
that too much capital has been put into banks 
which now asks remunerative returns. The 
new rule went into effect last Monday. 

CAMP. 


In and Around Boston 


Holy Week in the Churches 

Many churches held services four evenings. 
Of these perhaps the most noteworthy were at 
Immanuel, Roxbury, where the pastor was 
assisted by Dr. Elijah Horr and Rev. Messrs. 
H. G. Hale and C. H. Talmage; Eliot Church, 
Newton, where Drs. J. A. Hamilton, C. H. 
Daniels and G. R. W. Scott spoke on different 
evenings; North Avenue Charch, Cambridge; 
West Roxbury, Milton, Reading, Winchester 
and Winter Hill. The last named closed with 
a union service of all the Somerville churches, 
at which Rev. C. L. Noyes presided, Dr. 
R. W. Wallace preached, Rev. H. H. Leavitt 
and Rev. R. C. Bryant conducted the com- 
munion service and the senior deacons of the 
several churches distributed the emblems. 
The three churches of Auburndale united 
with the Episcopalians on Thursday evening 
for a communion service and with the Metho- 
dists on Friday evening. Several churches, 
among them Harvard and Leyden of Brook- 
line, Hyde Park, Newton Center and the Old 
South, held sing!e services either Thursday 
or Friday evenings. The last two were wor- 
thy of special note, as several denominations 
participated. At the Oid South Mr. Cuckson 
read the Seripture, Dr. Donald offered prayer, 
and there were addresses by Drs. Herrick, 
Clark and Gordon. The entire service was 
characterized by simplicity and solemnity. 
The week culminated on Easter Sunday with 
crowded services, from which at the Old South 
and Park Street hundreds were turned away. 
At Mt. Vernon a beautiful window was un- 
veiled, the gift of Mr. B. F. Brown, in memory 
of his daughter Edith. The design is of a 
single resurrection angel standing amid an- 
nunciation lilies. A distinctive feature of the 
day was the nineteenth annual round of the 
Easter Card Mission, its originator, Rev. D. 
W. Waldrop, and his co-laborers carrying 
sunshine into the hospitals and homes. 


A [lission Chapel Given Up 

Shawmut Chapel, 642 Harrison Avenue, 
which has been the property of Shawmut 
Church and society since it was built in 1565, 
and has been the center of an unusually frait- 
ful mission work carried on largely by the 
City Missionary Society, has been sold to the 
city of Boston for $15,000, to be made over into 
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a gymnasium. It is hoped that those who 
have attended the Sunday school and other 
services will now transfer their interest to 
Shawmut Church. The last service was held 
last Sunday afternoon. 


The Superintendents’ Union 

Last Monday night, at Berkeley Temple, 
the union met in good numbers to hear about 
a vital question, which has proved more or 
jess troublesome to the majority of heads of 
Sunday schools, How to Obtain and Retain 
Good Teachers? Pres. F. W. B. Pratt called 
first upon Messrs. J. Y. Noyes and W. S. 
Parker to open the discussion, and then Mr. 
H. M. Moore, the guest of the union, offered 
some practical suggestions. The ‘open par- 
liament,” a new feature introduced just be- 
fore the addresses of the evening, proved 
valuable at once and was given a good send- 
off by the zest of the leader, Mr. F. P. 
Shumway, as also by the hearty response of 
the members. Any one who had a difficulty 
said so, and any other one who had a remedy 
was encouraged to offer it then and there. 
The idea gave promise of becoming a regular 
exercise at the meetings. 

The music was rendered by the union’s 
male quartet and by Mrs. L. J. Childs, the 
soprano soloist of the Reading church. 


Sunday School Workers 

Considering the numerous meetings of Holy 
Week, there was a good attendance at the 
sessions of the Boston Sunday School Dis- 
trict held in the Winthrop Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The addresses were for- 
eible and stimulating, Drs. Arthur Little, 
A. W. Archibald, M. C. Hazard and E. D. 
Burr being the chief speakers. The confer- 
ences were led by Hamilton S. Conant, Miss 
Bertha F. Vella and Sidney L. Burr. 


Our Race Problems 

Rey. C. J. Ryder, D. D., of the A. M. A., 
presented to the Ministers’ Meeting a strong 
and suggestive paper upon the treatment of 
the nation’s wards. The problem is not so 
much sociological, educational, political, reli- 
gious or linguistic, as it is racial. The great 
body of illiterates in the country are native 
rather than foreign born. Neglect is largely 
responsible for the situation. Political con- 
flicts are symptoms, not the disease. One lan- 
guage taught will not eliminate the difficulties, 
as shown in the results following President 
Cleveland’s order in Indian schools. The 
prejudice is not of a religious origin. It isa 
race question. The subordinate peoples—the 
Negro, the Indian, the Chinaman—have pecul- 
iar characteristics. They cannot be fused by 
marriage with the dominant races. 

One of three principles must be applied; 
amalgamation, annihilation or elevation. Our 
hope is in the last. The solution of the ques- 
tion is to be found in a recognition of the radi- 
cal race differences and a development of each 
people along the best lines of their own abili- 
ties and capabilities. They should be en- 
couraged to self-respect and race pride. If 
they have no history to inspire them, they 
should be helped to make one. For the Negro 
Fisk University is rendering great service in 
keeping alive plantation melodies. These are 
the birthright and heritage of the Negro. The 
people must be reached as a whole and the 
problem solved on its own ground. These 
races must be defended in civic rights. This 
isour burden. The bravery of the blacks at 
El Caney saved the day according to Rough 
Rider testimony. They will show similar 
strength in carving out their future, with our 
co-operation. 


An Outpost of Central Church 

Old Colony Chapel on Tyler Street, in the 
care of Central Church, has become a real 
foreign mission center, with its Armenian 
and Syrian services and Bible classes. The 
Helping Hand Society of Central Church ecar- 
ties on this peculiarly practical endeavor, 
which happily combines the sewing, social 
and mothers’ meeting with the precepts of 
scientific charity—helping the needy to help 
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themselves. A dozen ladies have four or five 
women apiece under their supervision, nearly 
fifty being enrolled this year. They meet 
every Tuesday afternoon. Ten cents an hour 
is paid each worker, the amount being cred- 
ited on cards which are afterwards redeemed 
in groceries, coal or garments at the cost of 
material. Thus depression and despair are 
made to give way to self-respect and a sense 
of social equality. Travel talks have been 
given, and also talks on Hvils of Gossipy 
Neighbors, Mothers’ Wages, Child Life, 
Spending Money; and by physicians on How 
to Feed the Baby, Fresh Air, ete. There has 
been a marked gain in the work since its in- 
ception five years ago. 
Keswick Interest in Boston 

The friends of the Keswick movement were 
favored with the presence of Drs. Cornelius 
Wolfkin and A. T. Pierson at Park Street last 
week. The services opened on Tuesday even- 
ing and continued throughout Wednesday. 
Large audiences attended. The addresses 
were helpful and well fitted to Holy Week. 


The Women Plead for Peace 

Tremont Temple was crowded Monday 
noon with women who believe in universal 
peace and international arbitration. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe presided, and Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead and Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer spoke. 





Berkshire County Interests 


THE LATE SEASON 


The old saying, ‘Six weeks’ sleighing in 
March,” is being amply justified this year. 
Nature gives the lie tothe calendar. But our 
hard winters on these hills of western Massa- 
chusetts have their compensations. They 
grow a race of hardy men, and how far hardi- 
ness has an ethical side let history decide. 
An overstock of vitality is the foe of morbid 
indolence. Our churches awake to an excess 
of activity in the winter. The very ozone in 
the air creates a sort of spiritual electricity. 
Perhaps it will be said that the exceeding 
brevity of our summer seasons, a momentary 
respite from the winter’s imprisonment, 
makes an intenser agricultural industry 
while it lasts which would show increased 
spiritual deadness. It may be. Certainly 
while the cold months linger Christian work 
redoubles its energy and effect. ‘ Revivals,’’ 
in the old sense, the high-tension product of 
hysteric emotion brought about often through 
fear, are gone forever, but love should have, 
and does have, grander trophies than fear 
ever won. Yet ethical “revivals” are al- 
ways in order, and our Berkshire Congrega- 
tionalism would be only too grateful for such 
a wave of righteousness to enter and possess 
the church and raise its standards of holiness 
to high-water mark. 

A NEW LEADER 

Perhaps as the most recent event in this 
brief chronicle of contemporary Berkshire 
Congregationalism should be mentioned the 
ordination to the ministry of Rev. Frederick 
Lynch who, as pastor of the church in Lenox, 
now takes his place among the clergy of the 
county. A representative council of the vicin- 
age gathered in the chapel March 7. After 
listening to the candidate’s clear and excel- 
lent paper embodying his theology, followed 
by a pretty searching examination, it unani- 
mously and heartily approved him as a minis- 
ter of Jesus Christ. Mr. Lynch has just come 
from a two years’ assistant pastorate in the 
United Church, New Haven, Ct., of which 
Rev. T. T. Munger, D. D., is pastor. As was 
to be expected, Mr. Lynch is keenly in touch 
with the spirit and the methods of the newer 
theological thought. The ordination sermon 
was preached by Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., 
of New Haven. The new pastor is a gradu- 
ate of Yale University and Divinity School, 
and succeeds to the pastorate of one of the 
old churches in the county, which for fifty 
years and a few months, from 1795 on, en- 
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joyed the ministry of one man, Rev. Samuel 
Shepard, D.D. The church has since had 
the ministries of such notable men as Dr. 
Neill, Dr. Alden and Dr. Parkhurst. May 
the mantles of these distinguished servants 
of God rest upon the present incumbent. 

A NEW SHEET 

Our little church paper, the Berkshire Evan- 
gel, Rev. S. P. Cook, editor, has taken up its 
regular duties and visits with considerable 
snap. It is printed at the Burnham I[ndus- 
trial Farm, and so helps that good cause 
along. Mr. Cook has an associate board of 
editors from the pastors, while he, as county 
missionary, keeps in close and helpful ac- 
quaintance with the needs of all the churches. 
The regular menu of the Hvangel is entirely 
local—news from the county churches, inter- 
esting bits of history from each church, short 
articles on spiritual subjects designed for 
homes into which little religious literature 
ever comes—the whole cost of the paper being 
so small that many can afford it. In this day 
of the potency and ministry of the press the 
little paper acts in two ways—it is a help in 
many of our deserted villages in the moun- 
tainous districts, and it keeps the churches in 
the large and populous centers intelligently 
informed of the need of a “‘charity at home.” 

A TRUE MOTHER CHURCH 

Something was said in the last ‘“‘ Berkshire 
broadside” about the problem of the evening 
service in the First Church, Pittsfield. The 
agitation of the subject in that historic and 
powerful church has awakened a new interest 
in the status of the second service. It would 
be a mistake to give the impression of spir- 
itual decadence or deadness in the church of 
Thomas Allen, President Humphrey and John 
Todd. Far from it! The church has become 
so great and powerful that it can ‘“‘swarm” a 
second time and not feel it. Fifty years ago 
a spiritual colony went out of it to establish 
the South Church, and now again a lusty 
young infant, Pilgrim Memorial, the out- 
growth of a mission sustained in its section 
by First Church for twenty-five years, has 
been built and is still manned and supported 
largely by First Church help. The oid church 
is one of the strongest organizations in the 
State, with a most distinguished record, and 
at no period of its history has it been better 
equipped. Its parish house, its graded San- 
day school, its highly cultured and devoted 
personnel, its many and helpful ministries, 
its untiring and earnest pastor give it an em- 
inence in the county which, like some of the 
mountain peaks round about, is seen far be- 
yond our narrow provincial limits. 

The mention of the ‘‘ second service,” that 
insoluble problem in so many churches, sug- 
gests what one of our churches has done on 
unique Jines to grapple with an apathetic atti- 
tude. The First Church of Adams, an insti- 
tutional church with parish house and ready 
appliances, two pastors and a large corps of 
workers, has fallen into line with many others 
in organizing a Men’s Sunday Evening Club, 
the sole aim of which is “to increase the in- 
terest and effectiveness of the Sunday even- 
ing service.” With orchestra, fifteen-minute 
sermon, special services, committees and club 
dinners, it reaches a large number of those 
who have rarely attended church. Its object 
being to “boom” the second service, and 
nothing else, the whole energy is directed 
toward the one point. Imported speakers, 
special and elaborate programs and a strong 
esprit du corps are the main features. The 
membership has now reached considerably 
over 200. 

Many of our churches observed Passion, or 
Holy, Week with regular services. So grad- 
ually returns the pendulum of ecclesiastical 
order to the middle of the arc. The church 
year was the béte noire of our Puritan fore- 
fathers, but their children are feeling their 
way back towards the restoration of this an- 
cient heritage, and their use of it greatly ae- 
celerates the cause of Christian unity. 

R. D. W. M. 











British Free Churches Triumphant 
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An Enthusiastic and Significant Meeting of the National Council at Liverpool, March 13-15 


**We have waited 300 years for this!’’ So 
spake Dr. Mackennal at the opening of the 
seventh annual assembly of representatives of 
the evangelical Free Churches of England and 
Wales. He was referring to the place attained 
by those churches in the British nation and by 
kindred communions throughout the world. 
After centuries of struggle the advocates of 
religious liberty and a pure gospel seem at 
last to be coming to their own. Numerically, 
as proved by official statistics, the Free 
Churehes are in advance of the Anglican 
Church both at home and abroad. The one 
act of justice remaining to be done is to place 
Noneconformists on an equal footing with con- 
formists by severing the artificial connection 
between the latter and the state. 

What wonder that a triumphant note char- 
acterizail these National Council meetings 
held at Liverpool March 13-15? The princi- 
ples and polity, the fundamental unity and 
growing fraternity of the Free Churches ap- 
pear to all the greater advantage when con- 
trasted with the unscriptural practices, the 
bitter dissensions and the general anarchy 
now prevailing in the Established Church. In 
the past Anglicans have prided themselves 
upon the integrity and cohesion of their church, 
and twitted ‘‘dissenters’’ with having split 
themselves into innumerable sects. Now the 
tables are virtually turned; for the spectacle 
is presented of the Anglican Church having 
now no unity except of a purely mechanical 
kind, which itself is threatened, whilst the 
Free Churches, each remaining true to its 
distinetive principles, are solidly united in 
spirit, in doctrine, in fellowship, in methcd 
of worship and in evangelistic effort. 

The federation movement proceeds with 
growing impetus. Local councils have been 
formed at the rate of about 100 a year; there 
are now 600 in all, and there is not a single 
county in England and Wales without one; 
whilst a great many councils have been formed 
in America, Australia and New Zealand, at 
the cape and on the Continent. First and fore- 
most the work is spiritual, many united mis- 
sions having been held during the past year, 
but in addition such questions as Sunday clos- 
ing, the conduct of theaters and music halls, 
the closing of disorderly houses have been 
taken up besides a great deal of general phil- 
anthropic effort. The Free Church Catechism, 
whilst of course it has not met with unani- 
mons favor, has been eagerly welcomed, over 
100,000 copies having been sold in less than a 
month. 

The 1,200 delegates were welcomed to Liver- 
pool by Alderman Snape, who held a reception 
in the Art Gallery. Dr. Clifford, the retiring 
president, and Dr. Mackennal, the new presi- 
dent, both delivered jubilant speeches. Con- 
tinuing the sentence with which this letter 
opens, Dr. Mackennal said, ‘‘ We have the ear 
of the nation, we have increasingly the con- 
fidence of the nation, we have the heart of a 
great portion of the nation, and many who 
arenot Nonconformists are looking with keen- 
est interest on the testimony of the Free 
Churches for a pure Christian faith.” Dr, 
Clifford, who had been skipping about the gal- 
leries with the gayety of youth, followed on 
in the same strain, though his irrepressible 
high spirits had to find vent in some good 
stories. The mention that to him one of the 
greatest charms of Liverpool is that it is the 
birthplace of William Ewart Gladstone acted 
like an electric spark and fired the assembly 
toa high pitch of enthusiasm. There is, said 
Dr. Clifford, a growing conviction, not only 
inside but also outside the churches, that it is 
impossible to have the religion of Jesus Christ 
as found in the New Testament represented 
and fully embodied except through the action 
of the Free Churches. “ Religion itself is im- 
periled; the priest is invading the preroga- 





tives and authority of Jesus Christ, and where 
the priest determines the idea of religion and 
the way of salvation a blow is struck at the 
very heart of Christianity.’’ 

The next morning Dr. Clifford returned to 
the same theme, preaching a carefully pre- 
pared discourse on The Crisis in the Church; 
Its Place in the Development of British Reli- 
gion. Always vigorous, this morning the 
Doctor surpassed himself; his gestures were 
unusually free and emphatic, and his voice 
vibrated as with passionate earnestness he 
dwelt on the duty of Free Churchmen and the 


imperative necessity of fidelity to their prine'- 


ples. Point after point was eagerly caught 
up. ‘*God is always at war with the obsolete. 
For the sake of a kingdom he will smasha 
church.” ‘A true Christian is always a 
reformer; that is his instinct and mission. 
Robert Brown had his defects, but he sounded 
the true New Testament note when he en- 
titled his book on the church Reformation 
without Tarrying for Any. Yes,’’ added the 
Doctor, ‘‘not even for Lord Halifax to grant 
us his permission.’’ The prolonged applause 
which greeted this shows that Free Church. 
men are not at all disposed to accept the ad- 
vice, in the sense in which it is offered, to 
“mind the Bible and their own business.’’ 
Then followed a damning indictment of the 
errors and mischief of the Romanist revival, 
the conclusion of the argument being that 
disestablishment must come. 

it is interesting to note that the council has 
been driven to pronounce in favor of disestab- 
lishment. Atits formation the organizers were 
accused of lack of courage and consistency in 
not including this among their planks, and its 
omission was one of the things that led to 
the formation of the Nonconformist Political 
Council instituted last year. The reasons 
given by the leaders of the federation move- 
ment for not including disestablishment in its 
program was that it would lead to differences 
among those who constituted the councils, 
would prevent some churches joining and 
lead to political complications, and that they 
were anxious to keep in the forefront purely 
spiritual aims. But the force of events has 
been too strong, and not only have individual 
speakers from the council platform advocated 
disestablishment, but the council as a whole 
has officially and unanimously declared that, 
‘*seeing the difficulty the state has in con- 
trolling the clergy of the Established Church, 
the council is convinced that there is no final 
and effective method of terminating the spread 
of Romanism within and by means of the 
Anglican Church except that of dissolving 
the existing connection between the church 
and the state, thus setting the church free 
for the management of its own affairs and 
delivering the state from the burden of du- 
ties it cannot adequately discharge.” 

The assembly indorsed the high eulogium 
with which Dr. Clifford introduced his suc- 
cessor, whom he incidentally termed “a 
model Free Church pastor,” by rising in their 
seats, the hearty reception which they ac- 
corded Dr. Mackennal being not only a recog- 
nition of his personal worth, but a sincere 
acknowledgment of his unremitting and in- 
valuable services to the movement from its 
inception. Entitled Our Growing Work, Pr. 
Mackennal’s presidential address took the 
form of an examination of the origin, develop- 
ment and possibilities of the movement. Havy- 
ing described what has already been accom- 
plished in different parts of the world, Dr. 
Mackennal! said it is, however, from the United 
States that the most gratifying intelligence 
comes. From his statement it would really 
appear that America may, after all, claim to 
bethe parent of the movement. He described 
how, a year or two before the initial confer- 
ence at Mr. Percy Bunting’s house, an Amer- 


ican magazine published some papers by 
Washington Gladden, sketching in the form 
of a tale the same lines for municipa) chureh 
federation which have been followed on the 
national scale in England; how at the Inter. 
national Congregational Council in London 
in 1891 nothing in the proceedings interestea 
the American brethren more than that men of 
all evangelical denominations were invited to 
take part in the proceedings, not as guests, 
but as corresponding members; how the sub 
ject of Church Unity occupied the whole of 
one session of the council; and how these 
things prepared the way for the mission of 
Dr. Berry and Dr. Clifford in the States, ana 
helped to explain the enthusiastic response 
evoked by their exposition of the principles 
of the federation movement. “Perhaps,” 
said Dr. Mackennal, “our American brethren 
will realize their dream as soon as we shall 
realize ours. Weare told that denomination- 
alism is harder and more defined in the United 


States than in England. That is true, butit . 


is also true that prejudices break up in Amer. 
ica with surprising rapidity, and action ig 
very prompt when reform is once seen to be 
demanded.” 

Dr. Mackennal spoke of the place given at 
your last triennial National Council, at which 
he was present, to denominational federation, 
comity and union; of the interdenominational 
Christian Commission in Maine and similar 
organizations in Minnesota and elsewhere; 
and of united action in the mission field; and 
quoted the conclusion of the report of your 
committee on denominational comity, sub 
mitting that the time has come for calling a 
conference of denominations to promote Chris- 
tian fellowship, and making the recommenda. 
tion which resulted in your National Couneil 
taking steps with the view of convening a 
conference, to meet in Washington in 1900, 
for the express purpose of promoting comity, 
federation and unity. Dr. Mackennal’s val- 
uable historical summary was listened to 
with much interest, and strengthened the 
growing feeling that the movement repre 
sented by our Free Church Council is not to 
be insular, but certainly Anglo-American, and 
possibly world-wide. Considering the ques 
tion whether the movement was not belated, 
Dr. Mackennal gave it as his opinion that ‘we 
could not have moved a day before we did.” 

The memory of Dr. Berry was honored in 
moving speeches by Dr. Monro Gibson ané 
Rev. J. H. Jowett and by the playing of the 
Dead March, the assembly standing. The 
absence, through ill health, of Dr. Guinness 
Rogers and Mr. Price Hughes was much re 
gretted. ALBION. 





Best Answers. V. 


We propose as our next question for popa 
lar discussion : 

May Christians indulge in luxuries? Wf! not, 
why not? Ifso, to what extent? 

Webster defines luxury as follows: ‘A free 
indulgence in costly food, dress, furniture or 
anything expensive which gratifies the appe- 
tites or tastes.” We trust that, as heretofore, 
there will be a large number of answers, 
since this question is vitally related to mat 
ters in regard to which many persons are 
pondering deeply at the present time. Re- 
plies must not exceed 200 words and must 
reach this office on or before May 10. For the 
best answer we will give $5, or, if preferred, 
$3 and the Century Gallery of Eminent Per- 
traits. For the second best answer we will 
send the Century Gallery. Address all com- 
munications to Best ANSWERS, Care The 
Congregationalist. 





No man is damaged by an action not his 
own. —Epictetus. 
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THE HOME 
The Earth and Man 


A little sun, a little rain, 
A soft wind blowing from the West— 
And woods and fields are sweet again, 
And warmth within the mountain’s breast. 








So simple is the earth we tread, 
So quick with love and life her frame: 
Ten thousand years have dawned and fied, 
And still her magic is the same. 


A little love, a little trust, 

A soft impulse, a sudden dream— 
And life as dry as desert dust 

Is fresher than a mountain stream. 


So simple is the heart of man, 
So ready for new hope and joy; 
Ten thousand years since it began 
Have left it younger than a boy. 
—Stopford A. Brooke. 





The first feeling of spring 
comes early to the city 
streets. A broken maple bough beside 
the curb drips sap and you find yourself 
wishing for the earliest bee to taste its 
nectar or dreaming of the sugarbush on 
some New England hillside. As you 
‘hurry along gn mundane things intent, 
you perceive a sudden, ineffable odor of 
violets, and look up to see a street peddler 
with his arms full of them, in bunches 
ready to be carried into fifty homes; and, 
beyond his clamorous calls and the crude 
framing of the store fronts, thought wan- 
ders to a green bank by the brook, or to 
the box-edged walk of some old garden. 
Ina sheltered dooryard, where the earli- 
est flowers appear, crocuses and snow- 
drops are in bloom and tulip leaves are 
already above ground. The sun shines 
warm in sheltered corners, the blue sky 
smiles, and furs and overcoats begin to 
seem out of place. The shop windows 
are full of fresh spring adornings, encour- 
aging to faith and tempting to the pocket- 
book. In the market spinach and dande- 
lion leaves are heaped up in verdant 
mounds and great bunches of water cress 
tell of a pepper-gathering growth which 
winter does not check, while through the 
sour and penetrating odors of the pickle 
tubs comes the pungent smell of horse 
radish, which the grater can hardly get 
ready fast enough for his eager customers. 
Then, with the earliest dandelion in the 
sod of some park border, even the blindest 
may see that spring has come to town. 


Spring in Town 
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tence aan amanane Women who demand 
wy. nomics cheap materials of 
pt: good appearance are 
responsible for a general adulteration of 
dress goods, particularly silks. So said 
Mrs. M. S. Woolman of Teachers’ College 
in a talk on Fibers and Fabrics at a re- 
cent joint meeting of the New York 
Household Economic Association and the 
Domestic Science Department of Brook- 
lyn Institute. She also asserted that the 
shopper’s demand for imported goods con- 
fines the American manufacturer to the 
Production of inferior grades, since he 
cannot market a finer quality if it is 
known to be domestic. The remedy for 
these conditions, Mrs. Woolman believes, 
's education. When women learn the 
cost of raw material and the value of 
labor they will know that a thick, rich- 
looking silk, offered at a low figure, must 
Owe its showy appearance to a fraudulent 
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process. They should also learn to ap- 
preciate goods according to their real 
merit, not by the foreign label. A de- 
mand for better American-made goods 
would raise the standard of the product. 
The ethical as well as economic aspect of 
the case is seen when one reflects that de- 
ception on the part of the shopkeeper is 
a result of women’s accepting, if assured 
that it is “all linen” or “pure silk,” an 
article which they should know could not 
be produced for the price asked and which 
they would refuse to purchase if honestly 
informed about it. 


The temptation for a 
mother to make a play- 
thing of a beautiful child 
must be hard to resist, but upon resisting 
it depends the mother’s future influence 
and the child’s moral well-being. It is 
not easy to remember that the seeds of 
vanity and prejudice are sown at the 
earliest age, and that the child’s individ- 
uality asks both recognition and inde- 
pendent development. Children resent 
being made lay figures for decoration, or 
being treated as toys for the amusement 
of an idle hour; and this growing resent- 
ment, founded upon the independent indi- 
viduality of the child, weakens a mother’s 
influence, if it does not overcome the 
child’s natural dignity and self-respect 
and develop abnormal vanity and selfish- 
ness. On the other hand, to make a play- 
mate of the child is wholesome for all 
parties concerned. It trains the child in 
responsibility and social partnership. It 
trains the mother in self-control, wise 
insight and the practical art of guidance. 
The relationship is not an equal one, and 
the child will not wish to have it so; but 
it is a natural one and it has the promise 
of unhindered growth in the changing 
years, passing from play to work and 
keeping the two hearts always in loving 
touch through changing circumstances. 


Playthings 
and Playmates 





Seraphina’s Spring Fever 
BY REV. TERTIUS TODD 


The first symptom of spring fever in 
our well-ordered house appears when 
Seraphina suddenly dons a neat but an- 
cient apron and attacks the closet in the 
upper hall. My slower nature has not 
begun to respond to the effect of length- 
ening days and intermittent sunshine 
when in her more sensitive organization 
the disease is in full control. With me it 
shows itself in languor, with her in a de- 
termined attack upon the carpets and 
furnishings of the house. I have some- 
times attributed this difference to the 
finer and stronger vitality of women, 
and sometimes been tempted to wonder 
whether it was not a piece of calculated 
unselfishness directed toward forestalling 
my own uncomfortable symptoms of las- 
situde in the coming of the spring. 

Seraphina pretends, indeed, that “the 
house must be cleaned,” but she knows 
full well that when her processes begin 
there is no rest for anybody in the house 
until the work is done. It is like shaking 
a man who is falling asleep with bitter 
cold. It stirs me out of all torpidity and 
forestalls the tendency to languor with 
external vicissitude and internal irrita- 
tion. 

Yet these experiences have also their 
moral uses. At other seasons Seraphina 
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is accustomed to refer to me as “‘ the head . 
of the house,” and the most diligent lis- 
tening is unable to detect the least tone 
of irony as the words are uttered. But 
when spring comes, and the broom and 
duster begin their mad career and the 
tack-claw flourishes, I am made to feel 
my true position. Then the gracious 
voice takes on a peremptory tone. Then 
he who dodges in and out by unaccus- 
tomed paths between unwonted groupings 
of astonished chairs and tables is rebuked 
with unapproving looks if he allows him- 
self to grumble. Then the gentle Sera- 
phina looms majestic through clouds of 
dust, clad in armor of apron, sweeping 
cap and implacable determination. Then 
her husband acquires that meekness of 
spirit of which at all other seasons his 
wife affords him so admirable an exam- 
ple. Then he is sure that women have 
been kept out of their appointed place as 
rulers of the world by sheer brute force 
through all the centuries. 

Seraphina pretends, indeed, to regret 
the ravages of the disease, but in her 
heart I know that all the love of power 
which at other times disguises itself so 
completely and does its work by indirec- 
tion is taking its fling and scorns dis- 
guise. Then I tremble at the temerity 
which made me dream that this imperial 
and immitigable creature would conde- 
scend to adjust her life to mine. 

If there is any conceit left in me after a 
week of such experiences, it disappears 
when the fated time of my own room (my 
refuge in all trials hitherto) has come. 
Knowing my excitability, Seraphina 
leaves the study to the last, and I almost 
begin to cheat myself with the dream 
that she may have forgottenit. But, O, 
not that! When she condescends to visit 
me her eyes run, with the passion of con- 
quest, over bookcase, desk and table. 
When she comes to ask whether I can 
leave my sermon to help carry the furni- 
ture out of some devoted chamber, I per- 
ceive that her awakened imagination al- 
ready sees every one of my belongings 
huddled forth and heaped relentlessly in 
the middle of the hall. 

At last the blow falls. She asks, 
sweetly, at the breakfast table whether 
“IT can put my papers inorder so that the 
study can be cleaned.” Then I break out 
and tell her that it does not need clean- 
ing. She only smiles, a far-away, supe- 
rior smile that leaves me dumb. I plead 
that work was never so pressing, but she 
reminds me that I have been threatening 
for a week to take a day in the city. I 
vow that the study shall not be cleaned, 
and she glances at the olive branches 
around the table as if to remind me that 
I have an example of obedience to set. 

I say no more, but, when I reach the- 
study, lock the door, pitch my half-fins 
ished sermon into the wastebasket and 
begin to clean up desk and table. An 
hour’s grubbing makes confusion worse 
confounded, and [ am just about to start 
downstairs to get a clothesbasket to 
dump allin together and be done when E 
discover in the heap a long missed and 
sought-for letter. Then-a batch of miss- 
ing sermon notes turns up and I settle 
down to reading. There comes a quiet 
knock at the door (what character there. 
is in knocks), and I am at once recalled to. 
the urgency of the occasion. I unlock the 
door. Seraphina comes in and asks me ta 
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go down to the store and get her three 
papers of carpet tacks. I throw a comical 
look at the confusion on desk and table— 
heaps on heaps—but she makes no sign. 

I go, and as I cross the garden the sing- 
ing of a bluebird tells me that it is spring. 
I stop to see how Mrs. Timpkins’s rheu- 
matism is and chat a while with the doctor 
as I pass. (Seraphina did not say she was 
in a hurry for the tacks.) I begin to won- 
der whether the arbutus is nearly out, and 
go home by the south side of the wood to 
see. Dinner is ready by the time I return, 
and dinner in the best style of Seraphina’s 
cooking. 

After dinner she reminds me that it is 
a month since I have been up to see the 
Stillmans, and tells me that she has heard 
that Mrs. Stillman is ill. “You really 
ought to go, dear. It’s such a lovely 
afternoon.” 

I fall into the trap and spend the after- 
noon between the mud of roads that would 
make a sinner swear and the blue of heav- 
ens that must make a saint sing praise. I 
listen to the troubles and complaints of 
the Stillmans and 
others at the far parish 
edge, and come home i 
to the comfort of a sup- 
per over which Sera- 
phina presides in her 
most becoming gown 
and with her most be- 
witching smile. Isleep 
the quiet sleep of him 
who forgets the desola- 
tions of the earth. In 
the morning I go up to 
the den with grim fore- 
bodings and next Sun- 
day’s sermon like a 
sheep upon my back— 
to find it clean and 

sweet, every picture 
and map in place, every 
pile of papers neatly 
and intelligently ar- 
ranged, and my half- 
finished sermon res- 
cued from the waste- 
basket and laid temp- 
tingly in the middle of 
a clean blotting pad. 

Seraphina has cleaned her hyuse and 
managed her husband, and all as quietly 
as if it had been only the dusting of a 
shelf and the coaxing of a child. I find 
her darning stockings serenely in her 
window chair and tell her, with a kiss, 
that I shall never doubt the capacity of 
woman again; but she only smiles and 
tells me that ‘I am very easy to manage, 
far easier than Ted,” who is eight years 
old and in the way of pointing the old 
proverb about minister's sons by his high 
spirits. Then she smiles with the same 
quiet smile which crowns her complete 
recovery from spring fever year by year, 
and which assures me that my turn has 
come to bluster—if I choose—for she has 
satisfied her soul with manifest dominion 
and gone back to apparent meekness for 
the balance of the year. 


PS RR PITT Ig 
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Not without design does God write the 
music of our lives. Be it ours to learn 
the tune and not to be dismayed at the 
rests. They are not to be slurred over, 
not to be omitted, not to destroy the 
melody, not to change the keynote.— 
Ruskin. : 
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“The Man With the Hoe” 


Most of our readers will recall Millet’s 
famous picture, which we reproduce be- 
low, and be glad to see this interpretation 
of it in verse written by Prof. Edwin 
Markham. The original painting is now 
in California. The poem first appeared 
in the San Francisco Examiner, but has 
been widely copied and commented upon 
in papers all over the United States. It 
is seldom that verses first appearing in the 
daily press attract so much enthusiasm. 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down his brutal jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 


Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of eternity? 

Is this the dream he dreamed who shaped the suns 







And pillared the blue firmament with light? 

Down all the stretch of hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed, 
More filled with signs and portents fdr the soul, 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? . 
What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 
Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Piundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the judges of the world, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God — 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Touch it again with immortality ; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this man? 
How answer his brate question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kiogs— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is — 
When this dumb terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries? 
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The Grace of Explanation 


BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


The next thing to war is a great rail. 
road strike, when men and women, furi. 
ous from hunger and maddened by the 
words of ignorant or unscrupulous lead. 
ers, attempt to better their condition by 
resort to armed force and the destruction 
of property. It wasin the midst of such 
turbulence a few years ago that a slender, 
dark-haired gentleman hurried down the 
steps of Armour Institute in Chicago to 
a company of ruthless workmen who were 
overturning locomotives, burning cars 
and tearing up the tracks. Curious op. 
lookers, fearing for the man’s life, watched 
him as he talked to the strikers and, to 
their astonishment, saw a score of them 
turn from their nefarious work and fol. 
low the new comer into the building. 

Dr. Gunsaulus, for it was he, uttered 
no words of condemnation. He told the 
men that he had heard their shouts of 
execration against the rich, and he simply 
wanted to show them one plan the rich 
had for helping the 
poor. Using all his elo. 
quence of persuasion, 
he led his followers 
into the institute, of 
which he is president, 
and there showed them 
how young people of 
their own class were 
being taught carpen- 
try, blacksmithing, 
printing, dressmaking, 
millinery, cooking, all 
the profitable trades 
for both sexes, together 
with sufficient book- 
keeping fo fit them for 
the business and com. 
petition of the world. 
The hard faces soft- 
ened, and in words 
straight from con- 
vinced hearts the men 
assured Dr. Gunsaulus 
that they had never im- 
agined there was such 
a school in the world. 
They could feel nothing 
but respect and honor for a capitalist 
who gave so generously and intelligently 
for the uplifting of the poor. 

A near-sighted girl who had been intro- 
duced to a college student met him soon 
after and failed to recognize him. The 
young man had lifted his hat and was 
deeply hurt at the imagined slight. Hear- 
ing of the fact through a friend, the of- 
fender lost no time in sending an expla- 
nation of her apparent rudeness. A {lush 
of surprise came over the sensitive boy’s 
face as he said, “She has made me her 
friend for life.” 

These incidents emphasize the old 
French proverb that all being explained 
all is pardoned, and open one’s eyes anew 
to the reciprocal qualities needful to social 
harmony. Only those edges dovetail in 
which the points of one side are met by 
the indentures of the other, and the per- 
son who scorns to offer a reasonable ex- 
planation is like an ignorant carpenter 
who attempts to fit point to point and 
hollow to hollow. 





It is vanity to desire to live long aud 


not to seek to live well.—T. & Kempis. 
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Closet and Hitar 


Cast me not off in the time of old age; 
forsake me not when my strength faileth. 





One of God’s promises finds unmistak- 
able fufillment. How often do we see the 
“light at evening time” reflected in the 
lives and faces of men and women who 
have walked with God. 





His light shines on me from above, 
His low voice speaks within— 

The patience of immortal love 
Outwearing mortal sin. 


Not mindless of the growing years 
Of care and loss and pain, 

My eyes are wet with thankful tears 
For blessings which remain. 


If dim the gold of life has grown, 
I will not count it dross, 

Nor turn from treasures still my own 
To sigh for lack and loss. 


And if the eye must fail of light, 
The ear forget to hear, 
Make clearer still the spirit’s sight, 
More fine the inward ear! 
—J. G. Whittier. 





The gospel message wears well. It is to 
the eyes of the aged that God’s Book 
seems freshest and most inexhaustible. 





It is not growing old we have to fear, 
but growing callous, blind to new oppor- 
tunities which come with the ripening 
purpose of God, deaf to the voice of praise 
and the call of enthusiasm, out of touch 
with the patience of God. He to whom 
ripening years can bring a wider view 
than youth affords, together with a child- 
like faith, may leave the questions of 
strength and opportunity to God, and rest 
in him, assured that all things work to- 
gether for his good. 





The maturity of wisdom rests at last in 
faith like that of a little child. 





Age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress ; 
And as the evening twilight fades away 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 
—Longfellow. 





© God, our Heavenly Fatber, whose 
gift is lengtb of days, belp us to make 
the noblest use of mind and body in 
out advancing pears. According to our 
strength apportion thou our work. As 
thou bast pardoned our transgressions, 
sift the ingatberings of our memory tbat 
evil may grow dim and good map sbine 
forth clearly. Wle bless thee for tbp 
gifts and espectallp for tby presence 
and the love of friends in beaven and 
eatthb. Grant us new ties of friendsbip, 
hew opportunities of service, joy in the 
gtowth and bappiness of children, spme 
patby witb those who bear tbe burdens 
of the world, clear thougbt and quiet 
faith. Teach us to bear infirmities witb 
Cheerful patience, keep us from nate 
tow pride in outgrown ways, blind eyes 
that will not see the good of change, im= 
patient judgments of the metbods and 
erpetiments of otbers. Let thy peace 
tule our spirits througb all the trial of 
out waning powers. Take from us 


all teae of deatb, and all despair 
ot undue love of life; that witb glad 
bearts at rest in thee we may await tby 
will concerning us, through Jesus Christ 
out Lord. Amen. 
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24. A FLOCK OF BIRDS 


1. A small, cheery bird, that stays with us 
all winter. Its head and throat are black, 
except for white sides. The under parts are 
a buffy white; the back is ashy. 


When piped a tiny voice hard by, 
Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 
\(euneuenee!’’ saucy note 

Out of sound and merry throat, 

As if it said: ‘Good day, good sir! 
Fine afternoon, old passenger! 
Happy to meet you in these places, 
Where January brings few faces.” 


2. One of the first birds to come in spring, 
Its back, wings andi tail are blue; its breast 
is reddish or cinnamon color. 

The #89, shifting his load of song 
From post to post along the cheerless fence, 
Was as a rhymer ere the poet come. 


3. A common bird everywhere. Its breast 
is brick-red; its head and tail are black; its 
back and wings olive brown or gray. 

I hear from many a little throat 
A warble interrupted long; 

I hear the *****’s flutelike note, 
The bluebird’s slenderer song. 


4. A brilliant bird of orange or flame color, 
except for its head, neck, throat and upper 
back, which are black. : 


Then from the honeysuckle gray 
The ******, with experienced quest, 

Twitches the fibrous bark away, 
The cordage of his hammock nest, 

Cheering his labor with a note 

Rich as the orange of his throat. 


5. A large bird, seen only during the sea- 
sons of migration, but noticeable for the man- 
ner in which the flocks fly. It is white under- 
neath, its back and wings are grayish brown, 
its head and neck black. 

With mingled sound of horn and bells, 
A far-heard clang, the *#** *###** fly, 
Storm sent from Arctic moors and fells, 
Like a great arrow through the sky. 


6. A famous singer. Its head, wings, tail 
and under parts are black ; it has a buff patch 
on the back of the neck; its shoulders and 
rump are white. 


Merrily swinging on briar and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 

Over the mountainside or mead, 
eee #6 eneeter is telling his name. 

Seeeeoen! FeREERSE 

Spink, spank, spink, 

Snug and safe is this nest of ours, 

Hidden among the summer flowers, 

Chee, chee, chee, 


7. Very common shore bird. It.is small, 
grayish-white underneath, brown above, with 
dark wings and tail. 

Across the narrow beach we flit, 
One little ##e****#* and I; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
And up and down the beach we flit, 
One little **#****** and I. 


8. A small brown and gray striped bird, 
having a noticeable black spot in the center 
of its breast. It is one of our best singers, 
common almost everywhere, and comes very 
early in the spring. 

In the March morning twilight I tarned from a bed 
Where a soul had just risen from a form lying dead; 
The dim world was ringing 
With a eee" seeeeer’s singing, 
That went up and pierced the gray dawn overhead. 


M. C. BR. 


(For the best list of the birds described, to- 
gether with the names of the authors of the 
quotations, the editor of Tangles will present 
How to Name the Birds, a pocket guide to the 
birds of the Eastern States, a delightful com- 
panion for one’s spring rambles. If there 
should be a tie, the award will be made for 








any special merit that appears in any one of 
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the tying lists. Answers should be received 
within ten days from this date.) 


ANSWERS 

21. 1. Guinea (the fowl, the coin and the African 
state). 2. Eagle (the bird, the coin, the constella- 
tion, ete.). 

22. 1. Payn (pain). 2. Holley (holly). 3. Crabbe 
(crab). 4. Lowell (low well). 5. Burns (small 
streams). 6. Reade (reed). 

23. 1. Pin (wheel). 2. Paddle (wheel). 3. Cog 
(wheel). 4. (Wheel) wright. 5. Spinning (wheel)- 
6. Mill (wheel). 7. Balance (wheel). 8. Driving 
(wheel). 9. (Wheel) barrow. 10. Car (wheel). 
11. Fly (wheel). 12. (Wheel) of fortune. 


Mrs. L. B. C, N. Bridgton, Me., conquered 17; 
B. D. F., Stoneham, Mass, 18, 19; Bertha H. Snow, 
Watertown, Mass., 18. 


JHE DoOWAGER 
CORSET 











FOR STOUT FIGURES. 


The only corset made that satisfactorily meets 
the requirements of stout figures. 
Made in three lengths: Extra long, long, and medium. 
Sizes 22 to 43 inch. 


Sapte 550, heavy coutil, sateen strips: sizes 22 to 30, 
- de 81 to 36, 82.25; 37 to 43, $2.50. White, drab, and 
ac 


Serie 550 summer netting (white only) : sizes 22 to 30, 
$2.00; 31 to 36, $2.25; 37 to 43, $2.50. 


Style 614, fine sateen, Italian finish: sizes 22 to 30, 
fR.50: 31 to 36, $3.75; $7 to 43, $4.00. White, drab, and 
ack. 


Royal Worcester and The Dowager Corsets 
ARE SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE, 


Ask your dealer first. If he can’t supply you, a 
money-order sent us, with size, length, and color 
plainly specified, will bring corset to you free of ex 
pense. Send for Lilustrated Catalogue. 


WORCESTER CORSET COMPANY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 





A Shining Example 


of 
true 
merit 


SILVER 


pus CON 


POLISH. 


and 
unlike 
others 


It shines without scratching. 


Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box, post-paid, 15 cts, in stamps. 
It’s Sold Everywhere. 


The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York 
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6 April 1899 


The Conversation Corner 


HEN our tour of New England 
W was rudely interrupted last 

week, we were just crossing 
the Connecticut River from New Hamp- 
shire to Vermont. That was not always 
an easy thing to do in my youth, when 
bridges were far apart. In the summer 
we could cross on ferries (wire ferries, 
horse ferries, etc.), or pull across in small 
boats, but in winter we had to go on the 
ice. That explains why asmall boy whom 
I asked in a district school (a little way 
from this troublesome boundary line be- 
tween the two States) what rivers were 
good for, replied: ‘‘ Jo cross!”’ That re- 
minds me of a reminiscence written me 
the other day by an old minister in New 
Hampshire of his experience in crossing 
the same “long river,’’ when as a small 
boy he was going with his ministerial 
father on an “exchange”’ to a neighbor- 
ing town in Massachusetts. 


... On Sundayitrained. Monday morning 
it was fair, but still warm, when we started 
for home, crossing the river at Munn’s Ferry. 
When we reached there the water had risen so 
a3 to lift the ice somewhat, and there was at 
least a rod of water to pass 
through before reaching solid 
footing on the ice. I was afraid, 
and pleaded with father to go up 
to Brattleboro and cross by the 
bridge, but he was not that kind 
of aman. He got me up on the 
sleigh seat with the buffalo and 
our traps and drove in, he stand- 
ing and I crouching on the seat. 
The water came half way up the 
sides of the horse, but father 
forced him on till he got him on 
the solidice. The east shore was 
not as bad, and I was immensely 
relieved when we got across. I 
have thought of that incident 
hundreds of times, but have never 
been able to fix the date until the 
receipt of a letter just now re- 
ferring to that exchange-—which 
shows the value of keeping a 
diary. 


But we must not stop for 
any more old folks’ reminis- 
cences, or we shall never get to our Ver- 


mont letter! 
DORSET, VT. 

Dear Mr. Martin: .. . You asked [Jan. 19] 
for the name of the first president for whom 
our oldest Cornerer, Mr. Upham, voted: it was 
James Monroe at his second election, and he 
has voted at ninteen presidential elections. In 
a letter which you wrote me when I became a 
member of the Corner, you referred to ‘some 
wonderfully good people”’ we have had in our 
town. The home of Dr. Jackson is still kept 
open bya member ofthefamily. ‘‘ Henrietta’s 
elm ”’ is still standing where we all can see it. 
Mrs. Prentiss’s home too is dear to all lovers 
of “Stepping Heavenward”’ and its author. 
Many nice people spend their summers in Dor- 
set. I think you would enjoy spending a vaca- 
tion here; I wish you would come. Our 
former pastor was very much pleased with the 
remembrance of your meeting his classmate 
on a Southern battlefield. MARGARET G. 


It should not be understood that we 
met as enemies on the battlefield! ‘‘ Hen- 
rietta’s elm ’’ was so called because it was 
a favorite tree of Henrietta Jackson, 
daughter of the early Dorset pastor. She 
saw it from her window and loved it in 
her childhood, and always remembered it 
affectionately in her far-away missionary 
home in Turkey, This allusion will be of 
interest to all who have read the touching 
story of her life in “Light on the Dark 


River.” Only yesterday, at a lecture, 1 
chanced to meet her husband, Dr. Hamlin, 
and he told me that the tree was held in 
such tender regard in Dorset that many 
years ago when the land on which it stood 
changed owners, an express stipulation 
was put in the deed that “ Henrietta’s 
elm” should be carefully preserved. 


What Cornerer do you think I am going 
to introduce now to represent Massachu- 
setts? Although he holds no certificate 
and has never written » letter to us, he 
ought to belong to the Corner, for he is 
the only one who visits me regularly 
every day, often taking a position upon 
the children’s letters spread out on my 
table, serving both as sentinel and paper- 
weight. .He is there as I write this—I put 
him up there, cushion and all, to get him 
out of my chair! On St. Patrick’s Day 
Kitty Clover reached the Corner age of 
twelve and so it seemed proper that on 
that day his photograph should be taken 
for you. He received during the day a 
little box of catnip and also a poetical 
letter, fastened with a green ribbon, which 





purported to come from a cat friend (or 
foe), but as it was unsigned, it had to go 
the way of all anonymous letters. How 
there can be two of our cat in one picture 
is something the engraver must explain! 
The easy-chair back of the cat on the 
floor (near the register)is another favorite 
resting place of his—when the current 
file of The Congregationalist or something 
else is not put there to make it less easy. 


The Cornerers can see in the corner 
their Cabinet, in which I could point out 
things of interest to them, as the Corner 
photograph albums on the highest shelf 
but one, a fragment of a shell from ‘a 
Southern battlefield” to the right of 
them, then a cannon ball from Chicka- 
mauga, and behind that the corner of a 
white box, containing Gabriel-Pomiuk’s 
little dog-sledge (kamootik) The many 
children who write to the Corner may be 
interested to know that their letters, 
when they are to be answered, are kept 
in the second drawer on the left (where 
the little boy’s knee is), and when wait- 
ing for a chance to be printed are kept in 
the corresponding drawer on the other 
side—under the typewriter. In the third 
drawer, on the left, are your certificates 
and blank receipts for the ‘Memorial 


Cot” and the “O Hana San scholar. 
ship.” That is not a clock on top of the 
desk, but my post-office scales, by which 
I can see whether the things I am send. 
ing are heavier than the George Wash. 
ington you have sent can carry. 


I ought to say as to this Massachusetts 
member that he is in no wise a remark. 
able cat. He is not}trained to any tricks 
and I do not think knows the American 
flag from the penwiper; hanging under 
the desk; in fact, is not half as wise or 
wonderful as many feline geniuses often 
exploited in the Corner by their admiring 
friends. He is simply an old, large, good. 
natured, lazy, Maltese cat, who loves his 
friends, his easy-chair and fish dinners, 
and hates dogs, tramps.and common work. 
men with special,jhatred. We hope he 
may welcome as-many St. Patrick’s Days 
in the future as he has in the past! 


Just as I was wondering what I should 
do for a Rhode Island letter (although I 
have several from the Old Folks in that 
old State), I chanced to find in one of 
my pockets two little letters, which were 
not taken out this morning. 
One was postmarked “ Provi- 
dence”’ and proves just the 
thing. At the top of the 
sheet is a funny silhouette 
picture of a little black child 
in a black cart driving a black 
cat and a black horse—but the 
horse is a sawhorse! 


EDGEWoopD, R. I. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am eight 
years old. One of my birthday 
presents is a year’s subscription 
gs to the Youth’s Companion. I 
would like to know if there is 
any home missionary boy you 
know of who would like to have 
the paper after I am through 
with it. I have never written 
the Corner before, but | would 
like to be a Cornerer very much. 

GEORGE T. 


Some one was very wise to 
give you that for a birthday present, and 
you are very good to wish some other boy 
to have a share in it. I “guess” I can 
find the other boy! 

Now where do you suppose the other 
little letter was from? Connecticut, of 
course! Its picture heading is in very 
bricht colors and shows a little boy anda 
little girl, and this is what they say: 

TALCOTTVILLE, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I send ten cents for the 
little Japanese girl, so does my brother Alan. 
Yours respectably, EVELYN AND ALAN W. 

Those children are respectable—they 
are to be respected—because they wish 
to do something for somebody else, 
though on the other side of the globe, 
In His Name. This letter, from a mis- 
sionary, shows how you can help in an- 
other way: 

25 CONCESSION, OSAKA, JAPAN. 

Dear Cornerers: Would you like to 40 
something for the little Japanese boys and 
girls, which you can do all yourselves? Keep 
your Sunday school cards nice and clean, and 
at the end of the quarter put them in an én- 
velope and send them to me. They will help 
my pupils and be a real “lend a hand ” work 
for you. Mary Bryant DANIELS. 


Good—let’s do it! Vw ‘WeSES) 
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What Is Christ’s Idea of Service’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


The gospel of John is divided into three 
sections. The first consists of eighteen verses, 
a portrait of Jesus, the Son of God. The 
second shows how Jesus manifested his 
Father to men, as their joy, life, light, food 
and drink. This section ends with chapter 
12, The third tells how Jesus prepared his 
disciples for his departure from them and 
records his victory over death. John begins 
this section by deseribing a scene in the upper 
room where they were having their last meal 
together before the crucifixion. Jesus had 
wonderful skill in using occasions to teach 
and impress on his disciples great lessons. 
Now as he was about to institute one of the 
two-great ordinances of his church, he con- 
nected with it an act which as truly represents 
its character as the death on the cross which 
itcommenorates. I do not wonder that some 
denominations of Christians repeat, at stated 
times, the symbol of washing the feet of dis- 
ciples in their desire to exalt the idea of serv- 
ice which our Lord illustrated by it. Asa 
form with a meaning it seems not less signifi 
cant than immersion of the whole body as sig- 
nifying the passing out of the old life and 
entering on the new, cleansed from sin. In 
this act ./esus declared : 

1. A high estimate of himself. He knew 
that he came forth from God as no other hu- 
man being had ever done: ‘‘ who, being in the 
form of (iod, counted it not a prize to be on an 
equality with God, but emptied himself, tak- 
ing the form of a servant.” He knew that 
the period of his humiliation was ending and 
that he would return to the glory which he 
had with God before the world was. In these 
closing hours of his life in the form of a serv- 
ant, in tender private intercourse with his 
dearest friends, he showed them whata kingly 
thing the humblest service may be made. 

At Zaandam in Holland is a hut once oceu- 
pied by Peter the Great while in disguise he 
was learning to be a ship carpenter that he 
might build a navy for his country. Another 
emperor of Russia has caused an inscription 
to be placed on its walls which, translated, 
reads, ‘‘ Nothing belonging to a great man is 
little.’ The ezar of Russia did not degrade 
himself by wearing the garments and doing 
the work of a day laborer that he might serve 
his subjects. He ennobled the service which 
he rendered. He illustrated again the truth 
which Christ constantly taught and which in 
the upper room he enshrined in a scene that 
hallowed it forever—that he is greatest who 
serves men most. 

2. A high estimate of those whom he served. 
He loved his own “to the uttermost.” That 
is a better rendering than “unto the end.” 
No man can stoop under others to lift them 
up to higher manhood with a motive less strong 
than love. “I am the Good Shepherd,” Jesus 
said; “| lay down my life for the sheep.” 
So he measured the value of men. They were 
worth more to him than his life. That is his 
estimate of men now. That is his single mo- 
tive to save men, and it must be our single 
motive to serve men. Dr. Stalker says: 
“Christ’s love to God and his love to man 
were not two passions, but one. He loved 
man because he saw God in him. This must 
ever be the pulse of a powerful philanthropy 
—to see God in man. In the humblest—aye, 
in the most sinful—human being, we see one 
whom God loves, whom the Saviour died for, 
and who may be an heir of the glory of 
Christ."’ 

Jesus had sent his disciples to prepare the 
supper. But they had omitted a customary 
service. He and they had come in from the 
dusty street and reclined on the couches about 
the table, and no servant had come to bathe 
their travel-stained feet, clad only with san- 
dais, He was their acknowledged Master, yet 


st app School Lesson for April 16. Text, 
+ 1-38, 


none of them offered to do him this service. 
Much less would they have stooped to do it 
for their fellow-disciples. Then he, the Lord 
of glory, rose from the table, wrapped a towel 
about his waist, took a basin of water and 
washed their feet. He did that even for 
Judas, who, he knew, was planning to betray 
him to death. Here Jesus Christ reveals 
himself. So great is his estimate of what men 
are and may become. ‘ While we were yet 
sinners,” he shrank not from a death for us 
which sunk him to the lowest depths of hu- 
miliation. This have I done for thee, he 
says. What hast thou done for me? 

3. A requirement that his service should be 
appreciated. Peter thought he expressed his 
appreciation of his Master by declining tc re- 
ceive the service. But it meant that he would 
not let Jesus wash his feet because he thought 
it beneath himself to do such a service for the 
other disciples. ‘‘ Thou shalt never wash my 
feet,’ said Peter. Would he permit such 
service from hands which had cleansed lepers, 
opened blind eyes, lifted the dead to life? 
The man who had ventured to rebuke the 
Christ for declaring that he would euffer death 
on the cross was the man to tell the Christ 
that he must not act like a servant. His re- 
fusal to be served showed as much of failure 
to appreciate his Master as his silent refusal 
to serve had done. 

But what his worldly sense could not appre- 
hend his love could accept. ‘‘ The world 
through its wisdom knew not God,” but “love 

. . endureth all things.’’ When Jesus made 

acceptance of his servicea condition of fellow- 
ship, the impulsive Peter was ready to take 
anything from his Master. ‘‘Not my feet 
only,” he cried, ‘‘ but also my hands and my 
head.”” Love conquered reason and pride. 
The disciple submitted himself absolutely to 
the willof his Lord. Until welook on Christ’s 
will as our supreme law, we can have no part 
with him. And uatil we can look on him as 
our servant at the same time that he is our 
Lord, we cannot understand his will. Whéo 
we thus see him, all service for his sake be- 
comes noble. 
. Peter’s complete surrender of himself to 
Jesus gave the Master the opportunity to 
teach one of the most precious of revealed 
truths. The disciple loved Christ supremely, 
therefore he was willing to learn of him. 
Though he was fundamentally wrong in his 
idea of Christ’s mission, he was already spir- 
itually cleansed from sin. Love comes first; 
then knowledge of him who is loved is certain 
to follow. ‘‘He that is bathed needeth not 
save to wash his feet.”” The great purpose of 
every disciple’s life is right. He has been re- 
newed by love. He needs only to fix his 
thought daily, afresh, on Christ’s love and 
mission for him to accept the service of Jesus 
to remove each day’s defilement from sin, and 
he will come to understand his Lord fully. 

4. A requirement that those whom he serves 
shall serve one another. When Peter was 
ready to receive service from Christ, he was 
ready to receive it from his fellow-disciples, 
and what he was ready to receive he was willing 
to give. Thus he learned the simple but great 
distinctive lesson of Christianity. That even- 
ing the service of Jesus was only stooping to 
wash the feet of his disciples. Before the 
next day’s sun had set it was laying down his 
life for them. He had to teach this first les- 
son, ‘‘If I then, the Lord and the Master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another’s feet.’”’ But those who learned that 
came to be able to teach this greater lesson: 
** Hereby know we love, because he laid down 
his life for us; and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren.’’ 

Therefore men and women of refined tastes 
stoop to live among the coarse and ignorant, 
doing for them menial services, joyfully serv- 
ing them, passionately hoping and steadfastly 
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believing that those whom they serve will 
thus be lifted to a life in some measure 
like that of Christ. We have in our own time 
a noble and great company, serving Negroes 
in the South and in the heart of Africa; In- 
dians on the prairies and in Alaska; pariahs 
in India; dependent, discouraged and brutal- 
ized souls in our own towns and cities. Itisa 
greater company than any other age has pro- 
duced who are living joyfully lives of self- 
sacrifice in the spirit of Christ. Itis by study- 
ing such scenes as this one of Jesus washing 
the feet of his disciples, and those which are 
to follow in the weeks now before us, that the 
heroes and heroines of the twentieth century 
are being made, and that the meaning of the 
cross is to be more profoundly interpreted 
than ever before. 





Notes from Vassar 


The college feels more and more keenly the 
loss which it has experienced in the death of 
Henry Van Ingen, professor of art. The faith- 
ful service which he had given since the foun- 
dation of the college, in 1861, cannot be over- 
estimated. The art courses have bern discon- 
tinued during the second semester and will not 
be resumed until the fall term. 

Through the influence of President Taylor 
Phi Beta Kappa has granted to the college a 
charter for membership. No definite plans in 
regard to the number of members or admission 
have been made as yet. But the first members 
may be from the present Senior Class. 

Among the various speakers secured by the 
Y. W. C. A. during recent months have been 
John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer, Miss Frances 
J. Dyer and Dr. Edward Judson. 

The deepest joy has been caused by Dr. 
Taylor’s refusal of his call to the presidency 
of Brown University. [t was a serious ques- 
tion to decide, but despite strong pressure 
from Brown he yielded at last to the most 
urgent entreaties to remain sent to him by the 
students, faculty and trustees. The $2,000,000 
endowment fund, promised at that time by 
the alumnez, is already being collected, and 
both the members of the college and the 
alumnz yearn to see the new chapel, infirm- 
ary, dormitory, biological laboratory and mu- 
seum, which are among the benefits to come 
from the funds, erected with as little delay as 
possible. M. R. 





Christian Work and Workers 


The Goodwill work at Fairfield, Me., has ° 
been enlarged by another cottage given by 
Walter M. Wood, who built the finest cottage 
for girls, gave ten acres called The Pines for 
summer assemblies and $10,000 besides. 


This year’s Presbyterian General Assembly 
will meet in the Westminster Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., May 18. and will be opened with 
a sermon by Rev. Wallace Radcliffe, D. D., 
moderator. The Westminster is the strong 
church over which Rev. Pleasant Hunter, so 
pleasantly remembered in Boston and the 
Newtons, is pastor. 


Mr. Moody’s trainirg school at Northfield, 
Mass., celebrated March 30 the conclusion of 
another satisfactory year—its ninth—many 
friends assembling to hear the papers by the 
different students which embodied the fruits 
of their researches and experiences in differ- 
ent lines of work. Dr. J. M. Gray addressed 
them on the Secret of Guidance from the Hu- 
man Side. In addition to Biblical instruction 
and lectures on physiology, sewing and masic, 
these young women have had much practical 
work during their course through holding 
services in outlying districts and through a 
share in the care of the household. The field 
for their employment after graduation is con- 
stantly widening as the need increases for 
skilled workers in Sunday schools and mis- 
sionary work and as parish visitors and pas- 
tors’ assistants. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 


OUR OWN WORK 

Fruit in China of Instruction in America. Yong 
Park, a member of Dr. Virgin’s Pilgrim 
Church in New York, secured funds for the 
erection of a church in his native village, Nu 
Ben, some miles up the river from Hong 
Kong, and returned home to superintend its 
construction. That was a year and a half 
ago. Pilgrim Chinese Sunday school agreed 
to pay him a salary equal to that paid to na- 
tive Christian laborers, namely, $15 a month 
in gold. Yong Park now reports the comple- 
tion of his new church, but not without many 
hindrances brought on by prejudice. It cost 
about $5,000, and there is a debt on it of only 
$500. Dr. Hager of the American Board, sta- 
tioned at Hong Kong, has been at Nu Ben and 
has preached in the new church. Yong Park 
is the fruit of the Chinese Sunday school in 
America, against which newspapers so often 
and so ignorantly array themselves. The 
funds for the new church were secured in 
Boston, Brooklyn, San Francisco and in Pil- 
grim Church, which has long been Yong 
Park’s firm friend and supporter of his enter- 
prise. A photograph of the new building 
seems to indicate that Yong Park has solved 
the difficult problem of designing a house for 
Western Christianity in Eastern heathendom 
materials. Yong Park is a layman, and is one 
of eighteen members of Pilgrim Church who 
were born in China. 


Some Financial Facts. The Missionary Her- 
ald for April reports for the first six months 
of the fiscal year a sum total of receipts of 
$251,815.25 as against $208,072.15 for the cor- 
responding portion of the previous year, a 
falling off of $56,256.90. But the regular dona- 
tions are $20,144.73 larger than last year, 
which is encouraging. The decrease is in the 
legacies, which have been $56,518.85 less, and 
in donations specially for the debt, which 
have dropped from $20,648.54 to $763.76, a dif- 
ference of $19,884.78. These figures tell their 
own story and our churches ought to be im- 
pressed by it. If those which must be con- 
scious of never having assumed their proper 
share of the privilege of sustaining foreign 
missions would bestir themselves, there would 
be money enough contributed. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that the Baptist 
Missionary Union, of which the fiscal year 
closes at about this time, had still to raise at 
the beginning of March $175,000. As there 
had been a considerable increase of offerings 
during the year up to that time, it is hoped to 
secure this sum and thus close the year with- 
out a debt. The Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine states that the annual income of the 
union now is within about $40,000 of its outgo, 
and sees reason for believing that they will 
soon balance, to say the least. 


Enterprising and Newsy. Though the Ameri- 
can Missionary Magazine is now a quarterly 
it evidently intends to fulfill its function in a 
creditable fashion, and its April number, out 
this week, has some features which entitle it 
to rank with the best monthly magazines. 
Porto Rico, our next field, is fully described by 
Secretary Beard with illustrations, and there 
are loving tributes to Dr. Strieby together 
with an excellent portrait of him. Dr. F. E. 
Clark opens a department of Christian En- 
deavor. Under Secretary Ryder’s editorship 
the magazine has taken a long stride forward. 


THE WORLD AROUND 

Romanism in the Anglican Church. The edi- 
tor of the Missionary Review of the World 
supplies to the April number an elaborate 
and severe exposure of the Romanizing prac- 
tices of the English ritualists, based largely 
upon a book, by William Walsh, called The 
Secret History of the Oxford Movement. The 
ritualists are made to tell their story in their 
own words, and the revelations of the dis- 
honesty and treachery of some men who have 


been leaders in the Anglican Church are as. 


amazing as they appear to be unanswerable. 
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For example, Mr. Walsh quotes an acknowl- 
edgment by Mr. Hurrell Froude that he is 
doing what he can ‘‘to proselytize in an un 
derhand way ’’; one by Rev. W. G. Ward that 
he no longer believed the English Church to 
be a part of the true church but “felt bound 
to retain his external communion with her 
members, because he believed that he was 
bringing many of them toward Rome’”’; and 
Cardinal Newman’s approval of Clement of 
Alexandria’s words: ‘“‘He both thinks and 
speaks the truth; except when careful treat- 
ment is necessary, and then, as a physician 
for the good of his patients, he will lie, or 
rather utter a lie, as the sophists say. He 
gives himself up for the church.” Mr. Walsh 
also cites advice by Mr. Ward in these words: 
‘* Make yourself clear that you are justified in 
deception, and then lie like a trooper.” Mr. 
Walsh’s book is reported to be calm in temper 
but is criticised as drawing rather too sweep- 
ing conclusions. It is having an enormous 
sale in England and cannot fail to do much to 
arouse all true Protestants in the Anglican 
Church. They deserve the sympathy and 
prayers of their fellow-Christians and of all 
honest men everywhere. If the Anglican 
Church is not disrupted, it probably will be 
because these exposed Romanists will be 
forced to go over to Rome openly. 


Radical Measures a Success. A missionary of 
experience, looking to China’s future, says: 


All hopes of reforming China by merely in- 
troducing the benefits of Christian civiliza- 
tion are destined todisappointment. The Chi- 
nese may assimilate enough of Western ideas 
to make them powerful and dangerous enemies 
until these ideas bring about their own de- 
struction, either by their own folly or by the 
combinations of the nations in self-defense. 
We need to be wary lest Western civilization 
prove to the Chinese what Western liquors 


‘did to the Indians in America. There are two 


ways by which China may.be reformed. The 
one is by the total overthrow of the whole 
government and the institution of an entirely 
new one conducted on different lines from the 
present; but to do this it will be necessary to 
practically destroy the whole nation. The 
ether is to Christianize the present system by 
introducing Christian officials. This might be 
done in such a way as to preserve the nation, 
but it means as great a revolution in the spir- 
itual as the other does in the physical world. 


PEN AND SCISSORS 


The annual sale of Bibles, or parts of the 
Bible, in Chinese has increased rapidly of 
late. A few years ago it averaged about 
250,000 copies. Now it has grown to. nearly 
or quite a million copies. 

The Gould Memorial Home in Rome is try- 
ing to raise $2,000 to build an additional wing 
containing dormitories and a gymnasium for 
boys. The treasurer is H. B. Barnes, Esq., 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

The centenary of the organization of the 
Church Missionary Society is to be celebrated 
in London next week. The occasion is of in- 
terest to all friends of missions without dis- 
tinction of country or denomination. 


The missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society in India have declared formally in 
favor of ‘‘the formation of an Independent 
Indian Church, governed by its own synods, 
under an Indian episcopate and in commun- 
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ion with the Church of England.” This is 
significant and it indicates a policy already 
adopted in part and likely to prevail widely, 
Native Christians, when properly trained, 
naturally desire and deserve to carry on the 
work in their own lands. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 9-15. Fitness for Spiritual Sery. 
ice. 1 Cor. 16:13, 14; Eph. 3: 13-21; James 
1: 2-8. 

Sturdiness of conviction. 
vine guidance. Charity. 
[3ee prayer meeting editorial 


Energy. Faith in di- 











The process of dentition should 
no more be painful than the grow- 
ing of the nails or hair; that 


infants suffer when teething is 
due in many cases to the fact that 
they have not had a food that con- 
tained the material necessary for 
building up the teeth. Mellin’s Food 


not only contains material for the 
flesh and muscles but contains 
the phosphatic salts for the bones 
and teeth. 


Mellin’s Food 


I send you a picture of our boy, 
taken when he was g months old. 
He has been raised altogether on 
Mellin’s Food and used it until he 
was 18 months old, taking scarcely 
anything else, and a _ healthier 
child I have never seen. He is 
now 21 months and has 18 teeth, 
cut them all with very little trouble, 
all owing to the use of Mellin’s 
Food. I feel that I want to 
recommend it to all mothers. 
Mrs. J. S. Allen, McIntosh, Fla. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF ASIA 

Pres. J. H. Barrows, D. D., of Oberlin de- 
livered the Morse lectures in the winter of 
1998 at Union Theological Seminary, and they 
are embodied in this volume, which is a sup- 
plement to his earlier works. They are based 
upon his recent experiences in the East asa 
lecturer on the authority and the value of 
Christianity in comparison with the leading 
heathen religions. Judaism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, etc., 
suggest his successive chapters, as he came 
intocontact with believers in them all and had 
opportunity to discuss Christianity in com- 
parison with these. Their method is com- 
mendably judicious. First, Dr. Barrows took 
pains to estimate and acknowledge fairly 
whatever of good there is in any given heathen 
religion. Secondly, he dwelt chiefly upon the 
simple, fundamental truths of Christianity, 
disregarding those modifications of Christian 
belief which, however valuable, are collateral 
rather than vital features of the truth. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that his conciliatory spirit led him to surren- 
der any of the just claims of Christianity. 
On the contrary, he defended and insisted 
upon his beliefs with firmness and spirit, 
sometimes retorting with good-natured keen- 
ness, and even severity, upon those who dis- 
puted or criticised his utterances. The vol- 
ume of course gains immensely because an 
outgrowth so largely of personal experience. 
It discusses religions in the abstract, but also, 
and even more, in the concrete. Dr. Barrows 
is not one of those sanguine people who ex- 
pect to see the swift evangelization of Oriental 
lands. The hold of Brahmanism, Hinduism 
and the other religions of that part of the 
world is much too strong to be easily broken. 
But he is positive that Christianity has es- 
tablished itself successfully throughout the 
Orient, has made a substantial and promising 
beginning of its converting work, and is des- 
tined to overthrow heathenism, in time, if 
preached, taught and lived with suitable fidel- 
ity. 

Possibly he seems to attach more importance 
than necessary to unifying Christendom. But 
we do not understand him to advocate or- 
ganic Christian unity, but only that loyal 
mutual brotherhood and co-operation which 
can disregard minor differences. He is fully 
alive to the great changes which impend in 
the Oriental world, and he foresees increasing 
opportunity for the Christian Church to im- 
press there, as elsewhere, the justness of its 
claims upon human hearts. But he is con- 
vinced that Western theology cannot be bodily 
transplanted into the soil of the Asiatic mind. 
He also points out that one of the gravest hin- 
drances to the advance of the gospel in the 
East is the lives of many people of Western 
origin, some of whom even profess to be in 
sympathy with Christianity. 

The lectures are notable for their success in 
entering into the spirit of the Orient. No 
educated heathen reading them can fail to 
appreciate that Dr. Barrows has made an hon- 
est and largely successful effort to put himself 
for the time being into the place of his hearers. 
This, as well as their direct and practical qual- 
ity, their ample scholarship and sincere de- 
Vvoutness, renders them a remarkable contri- 
bution to the modern literature of the Christian 
Church. [Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1 50.] 


. 
DR, EBENEZER CUTLER 


A pleasant biography of this eminent and 
useful minister, so long one of the best known 
clergymen of central Massachusetts, has been 
prepared by Rev. Dr. E. H. Byington. Dr. 
Cutler was not famous, in the sense of pos- 
sessing international renown, yet his life was 
80 symmetrical, fruitful and influential, so 
truly consecrated, so thoroughly loyal to the 
highest ideals, that it deserves record in this 
form far more than those of many men whose 
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names are more familiar to the world at 
large. 

He was a Puritan by descent and in charac- 
ter, a graduate of the University of Vermont 
and Andover Seminary and a man of unusual 
intellectual powers. He was a successful 
pastor for five years in St. Albans, Vt., and 
of the Union Congregational Church in 
Worcester, Mass., for twenty-three years. 
He was invited to become president of the 
University of Vermont in 1865, and also was 
offered the professorship of church history in 
Hartford Seminary, but declined both posi- 
tions. He was a fine example of the best 
type of the New England minister, studious, 
logical and even profound, and gifted with a 
power of expression which always was forci- 
ble and graphic and at times'rose to eloquence. 

He had” special power over young people, 
and his congregations always included an un- 
usually large proportion of educated men. 
He was a faithful and devoted pastor and a 
power in the community at large, as well as 
throughout the State. But for frequent phys- 
ical infirmity he might have accomplished 
more, although he hardly could have done 
better, work. As Dr. Gould said of him, ina 
eulogy delivered at his funeral, ‘‘ He was pre- 
eminently a character builder.”” He was a 
notable example of absolute confidence in the 
power of the gospel to redeem humanity. 
With humility and simplicity, yet with in- 
tense conviction and signal ability, he 
preached that gospel, and the success of 
his preaching justified his faith. 

Dr. Byington’s sketch of his career is brief 
but appropriate, and is eminently suggestive. 
The larger part of the volume consists of a 
production upon which Dr. Cutler spent 
much time and care, entitled The Light of 
All Our Seeing, an interpretation of the first 
chapter of the gospel of John, embodying ina 
fresh and impressive way his views of the 
Redeemer as the Light of the world drawn 
from the chapter considered. A fine portrait 
of Dr. Cutler serves as the frontispiece. [Pil- 
grim Press. $1.00.] 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 

Whether this work fairly can be assumed to 
represent the scholarship of the Presbyteri- 
ans of this country is uncertain. Although 
not published as a denominational issue, it is 
the work of Prof. J. D. Davis, of Princeton 
Seminary, who has had the aid of Profs. B. B. 
Warfield and G. T. Purves, his colleagues. 
All three are representative Biblical scholars 
of distinction. But the book is theirs ap- 
parently as individuals and not in any official 
sense. Yet they evidently stand for-a large 
section of their denomination. The volume 
includes the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testaments in both the authorized and 
revised versions, and also, in the revised ver- 
sion, one of the books of the Apocrypha, the 
first book of Maccabees. The special histori- 
cal value of this is believed to warrant its 
inclusion in such a work, although no direct 
attention is given to the other books of the 
Apocrypha. 

The authors have exhibited much of that 
able, discriminating scholarship which was to 
be expected of them. It usually has known 
what to include and what to omit, how to com- 
press facts into small compass without neg- 
lecting anything essentia), how to proportion 
treatment to significance, and how to leave 
definite impressions. The volame is, as it 
assumes to be, ‘‘a dictionary of the Bible, not 
of speculation about the Bible.” In regard to 
disputed matters it endeavors to be “sober, 
fair and just.” It is issued in one volume, 
well printed and not too bulky for easy use, 
and is low in price. It includes admirable 
maps. 

It makes much intelligent use of the modern 
researches of archeologists and other stu- 
dents. The discoveries lately made by As- 
syriologists and the representatives of the 
Palestine and Egyptian Exploration Funds 
aretaken advantage of. Such articles as those 
on Calvary, Capernaum, The Flood and Pha- 
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raoh embody all that needs to be said, although 
tersely. It is not always a defect that no 
choice is made between opposing theories, and 
if a given theory have substantial indorse- 
ment, this is presented more or less fully. 

In the article on the Gospels, a careful har- 
mony, filling eight pages, is furnished, and 
Dr. Purves’s article, Jesus Christ, supplying 
a historical and detailed biography of our 
Lord, is only one of several admirable special 
studies of important subjects. 

The inquiry most certain to be made about 
such a production is suggested by the articles 
on The Canon, Creation, Genealogy (of Christ), 
History (of the Bible), The Pentateuch, and 
on special books of the Bible, e. g., Genesis, 
Samue), Psalms, Daniel and Isaiah. It relates 
to the attitude of the authors in reference to 
modern Biblical criticism. Here they repre- 
sent the very conservative thinkers. They are 
not unaware of the claims of the advanced 
school. In fact, they frequently give a sum- 
mary of both sides of a disputed question. 
But, although, of course and evidently, they 
are free from any desire to misrepresent, the 
positions of their opponents do not often seem 
so well taken as when stated by those who 
hold them, and appear easier to be refuted. 
For example, if the argument against the alter- 
nate use of the divine names, God and Lord, 
in the text of the Pentateuch were as conclu- 
sive as they represent it, Biblieal scholars 
with few exceptions would agree with them, 
instead of being so largely opposed to them. 

Indeed, they often are more than conserva- 
tive. They almost may be termed reactionary. 
Even conservative scholars do not now claim 
that David composed all the psalms which 
have been attributed to him. But we under- 
stand this to be the position of the authors. 

But the volume is of very great merit. In 
many respects it much surpasses most similar 
attempts to make an ideal Biblical dictionary. 
It embodies most of the excellences which such 
a work should possess, and is as free from 
either positive or negative defects as perhaps 
is to be expected at present. [Westminster 
Press. $2.00.} 

STORIES 


A Daughter of Cuba |Rand, McNally & Co. 
$1.00], by Helen M. Bowen, is a spirited narra_ 
tive of Cuban society and life among the in- 
surgents, written before the late war, but 
modified somewhat in accordance with recent 
events. The author attaches more importance 
to the military usefulness of the insurgents, 
as aids to the American troops, than seems to 
be warranted. But, asa story, the narrative, 
although long, is graphic, interesting and com- 
mendable for its vivid pictures of Cuban scen- 
ery and life as well as for its delineation of 
several strongly marked types of character. 

One of the early novels of Dr. Maurus Jokai, 
A Hungarian Nabob [Doubleday & McClure 
Co. $1.25], has been translated by R. M. Bain. 
I¢ has been popular for over half a century in 
Hungary and elsewhere, and English readers 
will find it abounding in interest as a descrip- 
tion of the picturesque and semi-barbaric soci- 
ety of Hungary at about the close of the last 
century. The author is one of the most skillful 
modern writers in representing personality, 
and the rich luxuriance of his imagination 
seems to be based upon plenty of fact. Even 
the occasional suggestions of coarseness in 
the society described may be inevitable to the 
faithful representation of the life of a period 
now gone and never likely to be reproduced 
yet, in its way, endowed with a vigorous and 
striking humanity as genuine and as forceful 
as, in many respects, barbaric. As a study of 
past social conditions and experiences the 
book deserves high rank. 

It is a striking change to take up next Two 
Men o’ Mendip [Doubleday & McClure Co. 
$1.25], by Walter Raymond, and to transfer 
one’s attention to the south of England and to 
the simple and often commonplace dwellers 
therein. Yet even there human character has 
its passions and its individualities, and the 
upheaving of several commonplace lives by 
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love and tragedy is narrated in these pages 
with pathos and power. The fidelity of the 
local coloring is noteworthy and the sadness 
of the story, although it impresses one with 
the needlessness of many a mournful fact in 
human history, does not diminish the reader’s 
interest. 

John Marmaduke [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50 
cents], by S. H. Church, is a brisk and inter- 
esting story of the English invasion of Ireland 
in 1649. The lovemaking and fighting are 
equally well set forth, and the heroine is in 
some respects almost a distinct literary crea- 
tion. The story is much above the average, 
and has considerable value as a record of 
historical occurrences. —-The Amazing Lady 
(J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00}, by M. Bowles, is 
not a high-toned story, although one of abiiity. 
It is sensuous and almost sensual, and we do 
not recommend it. 

In The Amateur Cracksman (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25] eight short stories by E. W. 
Hernung, independent yet mutually related, 
are grouped into a volume. They are exciting 
but dangerous. The tendency of the book is 
to veil the guilt of crime to some extent under 
a glamour of attractiveness, and to suggest that 
the criminals described are worthy of admira- 
tion. Such a book can hardly fail to do more 
harm than good. 

The Irish character and scenery are vividly 
described in the short stories which make up 
Through the Turf Smoke [Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure. 75 cents], by Seumas McMauus, but he 
is not always equally successful in reproduc 
ing the Irish dialect. The book is full of 
amusement, and represents with rare skill 
many of the most characteristic traits and 
notions of the Irish peasantry. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
brought out a volume called College Re 
quirements in English for Careful Study 
[$1.00]. It covers the years 1900 to 1902, and 
it embodies, as the title suggests, all the 
works announced as subjects of examination, 
and therefore requiring careful study for 
that purpose duriog the three years named. 
The publishers have been issuing from time 
to time single volumes containing similar 
material, and the demand for theni has been 
such as to suggest grouping them thus as 
more compact and cheaper. The works in- 
cluded are Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, the 
First Three Books of Paradise Lost and other 
poems by Milton, Shakespeare’s Macbeth, 
Macaulay’s Life and Writings of Addison 
and Burke’s Famous Speech on Conciliation 
with the Colonies. Those who are intending 
to enter college before long will find the work 
exactly what they want. 

Prof. T. W. Hunt’s little volume, English 
Meditative Lyrics {Eaton & Mains. $1.00), 
begins with the Elizabethan era and comes 
down to the present time, discussing the lyr- 
ical productions of the chief English poets in 
a discriminating and helpful manner. The 
author’s judgments are well balanced and 
valuable, although tersely expressed. —-Ed- 
mund Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America [Macmillan Co. 25 cents], edited 
with introduction and notes by S. C. New- 
som, makes a handsome little volume and is 
a capital piece of scholarly work.—Our 
Feathered Friends [D. C. Heath & Co. 30 
cents], by Elizabeth and Joseph Grinnell, 
seems to be intended as a reading-book for 
children. It describes birds, their habits and 
characteristics entertainingly, and with many 
illustrations. It will afford pleasure and 
make lasting impressions. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have issued in 
the series of Heath’s English Classics The 
Sir Roger de Coverley Papers [40 cents} with 
introduction and notes by Prof. W. H. Hudson. 
It is neatly printed, contains a number of ex- 
cellent fall-page illustrations and two maps of 
the London of the period, as well as some 
pages of notes. Another edition of the Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers (50 cents), edited by 
Mary E. Litchfield, is issued by Messrs. Ginn 
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& Co. The author’s text has been followed, 
excepting in spelling and punctuation, and an 
interesting chronological table is supplied. 
Ample notes aid the reader to comprehend the 
text.—-The Macmillan Co. also has issued 
Don Quixote (75 cents], edited by Clifton John- 
son for school and home reading. Ten illus- 
trations by Cruikshank add to its interest. 
The famous narrative has been adapted suc- 
cessfully to its intended purpose and the chil- 
dren will enjoy it. 

A new volume of the School Classics series 
is the Seventh Book of Homer’s Odyssey 
[Ginn & Co. 45 cents] edited with copious and 
scholarly notes, étc., by Prof. C. W. Bains. —— 
Franz Grillparzer’s drama, Sappho [Ginn & 
Co. 65 cents) has been edited for students of 
German, by Prof. C. C. Ferrill, who also sup- 
plies an interesting introductory sketch of the 
author.——Alexandre Dumas’s La Tupile 
Noir (D. C. Heath & Co. 40 cents], edited by 
Dr. C. Fontaine for Heath’s Modern Library 
Series, is sure to interest the student, while 
furnishing material for improvement of his 
French. 

The American Book Co. has issued three 
volumes for students of French, The Selected 
Letters of Madame de Sevigne [40 cents], 
edited by L. C. Syms, a comedy in one act by 
Légouve and Labiche; La Cigale chez les 
Fourmis [25 cents), edited by T. J. Farrar, and 
an Introduction to French Prose Composition 
(25 cents], by V. E. Francois. They are for 
pupils who already have made their beginning 
in the language, but who have not yet advanced 
very far.—Prinz Friedrich von Homburg 
{Ginn & Co. 90 cents), by Heinrich von Kliest, 
has been edited by Dr. J. 8. Nollen, for school 
use and makes a text-book which will interest 
the student of German while it also profits 
him. — Waldnovellen (D. C. Heath & Co. 35 
cents], in which are six tales by Rudolf Baum- 
bach, has been edited by Dr. Wilbelm Bern- 
hardt for Heath’s Modern Language Series. 
This, too, will help to make the highway of 
learning enjoyable. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The latest volume on the war is Gen. J. D. 
Miley’s. His title is In Cuba With Shafter 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50]. Theauthor 
was on General Shafter’s staff, and his account 
is less of a narrative and more of an official 
report than some of the other volumes on the 
same subject. It may be accepted as describ- 
ing the story of affairs from the point of view 
of General Shafter and his associates. It does 
not lack interest, however. It takes no notice 
directly of the criticisms which have been 
made so freely upon General Shafter, but ex- 
plains the reasons for many of the misfortunes 
and difficulties which the army had to en- 
counter. It is candid, valuable and well sup- 
plied with maps, has portraits of prominent 
soldiers, and should be read by all who desire 
to master the history of the war, in the litera- 
ture of which it will take a prominent place. 

The West Indies [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1 50) is an additional volume in the Story of 
the Nations Series. Mr. A. K. Fiske, the 
author, is familiar with that region, and his 
purpose in these pages is to furnish a descrip. 
tion of the natural and material character and 
resources of the different islands for the bene- 
fit of all who are seeking information con- 
cerning them, especially all who may be con- 
sidering them with a view to establishing 
commercial relations. The romance of their 
history, therefore, receives comparatively little 
attention, but each of the principal islands 
and many others are described successively 
with reference to these and similar matters, 
especially vegetation and productions, animal 
life, liability to earthquakes and tornadoes, 
etc., as well as the composition and character 
of the population. The book is therefore a 
treasury of information of large value for pur- 
poses of reference and study, and is illustrated 
and written agreeably. 

For Student Days and Birthdays [B. H. 
Sanborn & Co. $1.25], by Edith A. Sawyer, is 
a year-book, containing selections from emi- 
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nent writers and naming, now and then, dig. 
tinguished individuals born upon particular 
days. Every other page is left blank, so that 
notes may be added at will. The selections 
are we] chosen and the book is neatly gotten 
up. —It is a good work which Mary E Rich. 
mond has done in her Friendly Visiting 
Among the Poor [Macmillan Co. $1.00). It 
is a pertinent, practica), comprehensive ang 
judicious volume, intended to aid those who 
labor in various ways among the poor. 

We fear that no large demand exists among 
Congregational ministers for the volume en. 
titled How to Sing the Choral Service [Novello 
Ewer &Co. $1.00}, a manual of intoning. It ig 
by G. E. Stubbs, Rev. H. H. Oberly furnishing 
the introduction. In the Episcopal Church 
chanting and intoning are coming into vogus 
much more than formerly, after the example 
of the English Church, and wherever that 
practice is prominent this book will be found 
thoroughly serviceable. It is a scholarly and 
practical treatise by two experts, not too long 
or elaborate, yet sufficiently diversified and 
detailed, and all interested in that departmert 
of sacred music will be interested in much 
which it says. Thereisagood deal in it which 
all choirs would do well to heed. 

A volume of pleasant songs with music, for 
children, by Mary B. Frear with illustrations 
by Bessie F. French is called The Cocoa Palm 
[Lyon & Healy]. Some of the songs are sug. 
gested by scenes in Hawaii and other distant 
islands. The book contains a considerable 
variety of verses and music and will prove 
entertaining. 


. 


NOTES 

— John Morley is reported to have been 
promised $50,000 for writing the life of Glad- 
stone. 

— An exhibition of paintings, opening on 
March 22, is announced at Antwerp in honor 
of Van Dyck’s tercentenary. 

— Now it seems that not only Shake 
speare’s plays, but also Ben Jonson’s, really 
were written by Francis Bacon. At any rate 
this is asserted by Mr. Ignatius Donnelly who 
has written a book to prove it. Bacon’s days 
must have contained forty-eight hours apiece. 

— It is a very touching tribute to tho 
memory of Archibald Lampman, the poet, 
which Mr. Howells has paid in the issue of 
Literature for March 17. Lampman was a 
Canadian author already beginning to be 
widely and most favorably known both here 
and abroad. 

—— Seventeen editions of Rev. C. M. Shel- 
don’s story, In His Steps, have appeared in 
England, eleven coming out, from different 
publishers, in one week. Literature speaks 
of its success as “‘ the unprecedented sale of a 
religious tract,” but, strictly speaking, it is 
not a tract. 

—— Miss Lilian Whiting is writing a biog- 
raphy of the late Miss Kate Field which 
Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. will bring out 
early next autumn. Miss Field’s life was 
strikingly diversified and full of experiences 
of rare interest. The book hardly can fail to 
be unusually attractive. 

— A hitherto unremembered speech by 
Thackeray has just come to light in London. 
It fills several pages in a pamphlet called 
Proceedings at the Thirteenth Anniversary 
Festival of the Royal General Theatrical! Fund, 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen 
Street, on Monday, March 29, 1853. A speech 
by Dickens also is included in the pamphlet. 

— The American Standard Edition of the 
Revised Bible will be issued by Messrs. Nelson 
& Sons, as soon as completed. In view of this 
fact, and of the letters recently published by 
the Sunday School Times from Professors 
Thayer and Mead, members of the Kevision 
Committee, it is evident that those who want 
a Bible containing the preferences of the 
American Revisers would better wait till this 
edition is issued. 

For Books of the Week see page 514. 
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The View Point of Others 

Hon. 8. B. Capen, whose eminence in the coun- 
ceils of our religious work makes it hardly neces- 
gary to introduce him, expresses his pointed views: 

“THE CONGREGATIONALIST I8 A NECES- 
sITY FOR ALL WHO BELIEVE IN OUR POL- 
ITY AND WHO WISH TO KEEP IN CLOSE 
TOUCH WITH OUR INTERESTS OVER THE 
WORLD. IT NEVER SEEMS TO BE SELF- 
SATISFIED, BUT I8 ALWAYS LOOKING 
EAGERLY FORWARD AS TO HOW IT CAN 
gE MADE BETTER. IT DOES NOT RUN IN 
A ‘RUT, BUT CHANGES AND MOVES ON 
¥ROM ONE GOOD THING TO ANOTHER. I 
VALUE IT BECAUSE IT KEEPS EVER PROM- 
INENT OUR MISSIONARY WORK, BECAUSE 
IT SPEAKS EDITORIALLY WITH DECISION 
AND NEVER DISAPPOINTS ONE BY HAVING 
No OPINION OR, WHAT IS WORSE, OF BE- 
ING AFRAID TO DECLARE IT.” 

Permit two of these thoughts totake root. 1. The 
interests of the Congregational churches are wor! t- 
wide. The local field does not compass them. We 
sustain a personal relation and responsibility to all 
of our faith everywhere. 2. Mr. Capen finds mis- 
sionary themes and the spirit of missions promt- 
pent in this journal. The true Congregationalist 
eannot neglect this phase of Christian activity. It 
is the inheritance of a Pilgrim and Puritan ances- 
try. To foster it and to make it of greatest use to 
the world is a principle with him. 

The cosmopolitan life of Congregationalism calls 
for the reading of the paper that presents that life. 

Yours, The Congregationalist, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
és represcuted in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the Nasacmuansrs HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
<IRTY, No, 609 Congregatic ional House. Rev, Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. in B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 © cog ie p1.00; House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
oual membersh 1.00; life tn te .00. Con- 
tributions solicited, Miss Lizzie D. Wh Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF couse 4 my) og For- 
IGN Missions, Con Frank 
H, Wiggin, Treasurer; my Swe Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. mee in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

Woman’s BOARD OF MISSIONS. Room 704 Congre- 

ational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Llreasurer; 

iss Abbie B Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist’ ¢ and educational A = South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. seers 
office, 615 Coagregeeans House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. ations may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- Second St., New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL OHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
e Build iding. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
es E. eee, Uni 
- Hood, 


-Chureh and rare 
D.D., Sec ei me 
Charities Buil ing, New York; v. George A. 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
Hp sti alee the ae my ly eight ~~ missionary 
colleges, 


3 2S Congregnsie onal 

10 ise, ‘boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for — we, Rev. 
Ge rge M. Boynton, D. ., Sec 4, oo 


Po. D., Field Secre' ; Charles ¥. Vyman, ‘Treas 
Rev. Francis J. Marsh, New oo ae Superintendent’ 
Congregational House, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL , UNION of Boston 


and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Cenqregesceal 
Churches and § = y Sch ools in ston and burbs. 
Samue! ©. Darl ling, ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, See. Milk 8t., Boston. 
MASSACHUS SETTS BOA B+ MINISTERIAL fon a 
Gifts should be sent to A: r G. Stanwood, Treasu’ 
701 Sears Buildin; Boston. Applications’ for aid to 
Rev. k. B, Palmer, m 609 Congregational House. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 


—Alk {s aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Sec a, N. H. wniceieser. 
New Haven, Ot Ct. ; ee 8. B. For es, 

ford, Ct. sal ‘Eo uest: I bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the Nat onl ig of by -y Congregational 


Churches of the United a body corporate 
chartered under the laws ore the. Sta of Connecticut) 
{here insert the bequest], to be used for f 
Ministerial Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the 
Naticial Council of the Congregational Uhurches of the 
United States. 

THk CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts Ge ja- 
tion, offers its services to churches desi: pastors or 
Woe ‘t supplies in Massacbusetts and in other States. 

me n A pha sgaapcy House, Boston. "Rev. Charies 


at E hoseemalh SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 
1827. Chapel and 


Bosti i. Open day and evening. Sallors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily yer m 


study, 3P.M. 8 ay. usual hours. Meetings 
every ‘evening except Saturday. Branch ‘mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Isa onal society and hes to 
all Congregati ch es for support. a 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, 

a an te apt. 8 8. Si pa 
ebaplain, 287 over tileet, Bequests salty 

I AF wd adh hy Be A =y 





purposes of said Apt. “wl te ‘ieee 
MeKeuste! D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Life and Work 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTon iapereae’ MEETING, Pigris Hall, Monday, 
April 10, 10 a Speaker, Rev. J. L. Hill, D. D., 0 
Salem. Sub bject. Seven Sorts of Successful Sunday 
Evening Services. 

FOREIGN MISAIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
onan ase of the Woman’s Board of Missions, 

Gall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. m. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY Societe, an- 
nual meeting, Hartford, Ct., May 23-25. 

WoMAN’s Homes MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, com. 
— meeting, First Church, Westfield, Mass., 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 
(Trienniai), Atianta, Ga., April 27-30. 
TapTALLaciag AT puawuer CHURCH, Rostom, of 


™. c April 11. Sermon by 

C. x Parkhurst of New York. 

Tae Sixty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Cong grega 
tional Sunday School eae Publish ag Bo House? B will be 
held P rim tion Boston, 
Mass., on Monda: » Apri 7, 1899, at ry 7 M., for the 

purpose of rep ing — ina a of the’ society, 

¢c posing cers and for the 


presenting the scoounts, 
of other to take action upon 


proposed amendments to the by. »nbape recommended 
he board of directors Ali lfe mem ers are en- 

titled to vote; also five delegates duly attested by 
cxeaanaiain from every State association, conference 
or conventicn of Con gational churches, and one 
such delegate from eac Congregations! church annu- 
pA contr! a to this society. George M. Boynton, 





MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATIONS 
err ASSOCIATION, Cooley Hotel, Springfield, 
pr 
Essex pa ASSOCIATION, Union Church, Haver- 
h'll, Apri) 18. 
BERKSHIRE SOUTH ASSOOIATION, West Stockbridge, 
April 25. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 








° pashington, D. » April 18. 
Ke est, , April 20. 
Kic Pig ‘april 3. 
Atlanta, — E 

, April he 
‘Albahacreus, 
Elkhart, ay 9 
Topeka, May 11. 
Kewanee, 4 May 15. 
Prec kton, » Mav 16. 
A — , May 16. 
Co umbus, May 16. 
Corning, 5 3 * 16. 
Hampton, . 
Aberdeen, » May bg. 
Kane, * June 14. 

Best Methods 


METHOD VERSUS IMPULSE 


Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, in one of his inimi- 
table addresses in behalf of home missions, 
said, ‘in this country at the present time we 
have money for everything we want... we 
have money to burn.”’ And verily he made 
this clear to the minds of his audience. Fur- 
thermore, this earnest rallying officer man- 
ages to so stir the generous impulses of church- 
goers that periodically there is an overflow 
from this abundant revenue of the people into 
the treasury of the Lord. 

But gratifying as this result is tothe Home 
Missiopary Society it is doubtless true that 
the special occasions when the impulses are 
aroused cannot be depended upon to provide 
safficient funds for carrying forward the work 
of the kingdom. 

There are pastors who believe that impul- 
sive benevolence does not tend to an enlarged 
spiritual life on the one hand or to a reliable 
revenue on the other. Therefore such have 
addressed themselves to the task of develop- 
ing the generosity of their people by the use 
of some sensible businesslike method, and 
have proved conclusively that the average 
pastor has it in his power to secure annually 
larger systematic contributions from the rank 
and file than will come through some special 
appeal or field day arousement. They have 
also found that the average man and woman, 
the moderate giver, indeed, must be depended 
upon, rather than the one who, when greatly 
moved, draws his check for a considerable 
amount. 

To illustrate, let me outline the method of 
one pastor, who has frequently been impor- 
tuned by friends of missions to make public 
its practical working. Believing that “‘ what 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s,’’ and that 
the best machine must have an engineer who 
is interested in it, he has personally superin- 
tended this method of church benevolence for 
nearly twenty years. 

He first prepares a mimeographed pastoral 
letter setting forth the importance of the 
cause for which an offering is to be made 
upon a given Sunday. From the missionary 
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society he obtains as many offering envelopes 
as he has givers, with a leaflet bearing on the 
work, and, inclosing these with his personal 
letter, he sends them to every member of bis 
congregation during the week previous to the 
collection. The delivery of these is intrusted 
usually to some reliable young persons,’who 
make a house-to-house visitation ordinarily 
within two days of the Sabbath. This in- 
sures bringing the cause to the attention of 
the givers in good season, provides for a care- 
ful reading of the leaflets, and the envelopes 
are ready for use not too long before the date 
of the offering. 

Now as to resulte. The pastor has used 
this method in four churches to which he has 
ministered daring the past twenty years, and 
the increase of benevolence for every object 
has been from fifty to one hundred per cent., 
in one instance even greater. 

In the case of one church, the year previous to 
the introduction of this method of appeal, the 
benevolences, in a membership of 230, aggre- 
gated less than $200. The first year after the 
introduction of this system the contribations 
amounted to over $800; the next year the sum 
total was over $1,200; the third year they ex- 
ceeded $1,500, the largest amount ever contrib- 
uted in a single year by that church. During 
his ministry of a little more than four years, 
which covered a season of business depres- 
sion, he not only noted this rise in the barom- 
eter of benevolence, but was permitted to see 
the spiritual life of his church increased toa 
corresponding degree, there being accessions 
to the membership at nearly every commu- 
nion. Nor did the treasury of his society 
suffer from this increase of benevolences, for, 
when he went to a new field, he had the satis- 
faction of leaving both church and parish ina 
better financial condition than they had en- 
joyed for many years. 

This experience demonstrates that the dis- 
position of the people can be developed by 
their pastor, and that it rests with the minis- 
try to determine whether there shall be a suffi- 
ciency or a scarcity of funds in the treasuries 
of our great missionary organizations. It 
also shows that intelligent contributors rather 
than impulsive givers must solve the question 

whether there shall be “‘a forward movement,”’ 
such as the cause of Christ now demands. 
EDWARDS, 





THE BROTHERHOOD IDEA IN CINCINNATI 


Church brotherhood has taken hold of this 
city in earnest, The second regular meeting 
of the Brotherhood Union was held March 24. 
The special feature was the farewel) address 
of Rev. F. W. Baker, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church on Church Unity. Dr. Lee, president 
of the Union, advocated a plan for the econ- 
omy of administration in churches concerning 
their announcements of services. It is sug- 
gested that the brotherhood publish one bul- 
letin in which shall be printed all the notices 
of the churches. 

Some time ago a number of Congregationa 
ists met together to consider the welfare of 
the denomination in the city and vicinity. A 
committee was appointed representing nine 
denominational organizations. This commit- 
tee has now effected the organization of the 
Cincinnati Congregational Union, the object 
of which is stated to be the promotion of the 
kingdom of Christ through the Congregational 
churches of this city and vicinity. The union 
will meet three times during the year. That 
the denomination will be strengthened and 
true Christianity advanced is the object ear- 
nestly sought for. 

On a recent Thursday evening at one of the 
down-town restaurants seventy-five men, rep- 
resenting several brotherhoods of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church held a banquet. The 
burden of the addresses was the extension of 
the brotherhood work to other churches in the 
State. K. 
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A NEW HAVEN PULPIT FILLED 


Dr. W. W. Leete, who has just assumed 
the pastorate of Dwight Place Church, New 
Haven, Ct., is the son of Rev. T. A. Leete, 
who was a graduate both of Yale College and 
of its Divinity School. During the father’s 
pastorate at Windsor, Ct., the son was 
born in 1854. The home being eventually 
transferred to Longmeadow, Mass., that is 
where the boy began his education. Then he 
fitted for college at Monson Academy and en- 
tered Amherst College in 1873. At his grad- 





REV. W. W. 


LEETE, D. D. 


uation he was one of the class speakers. At 
this time he declined an invitation to become 
assistant principal of Professor Hammond at 
Monson and entered Yale Divinity School, 
where he graduated in 1880, He remained in 
New Haven an extra year to study Biblical 
criticism, science and philosophy. - He began 
his ministry by preaching two months in the 
summer of 1880 at Riverton, Ct. He was in- 
stalled pastor of the Ridgefield church in 
1882, having been with this church about 
seven months. During that pastorate a stone 
edifice costing $32,000 was erected, which, con- 
sidering the character of the parish, was a 
great achievement. In 1883 Mr. Leete was 
married to Miss Sarah E. Rockwell, a resident 
of Ridgefield. They have five children. 

After seven harmonious and delightful 
years Mr. Leete accepted a call from First 
Church, Rockford, Ill., entering upon his 
work in September, 1888. Here he has been 
uniformly successful. A new parsonage cost- 
ing $8,000 was built soon after he came to 
Rockford. The next year repairs were made 
on the church edifice, one of the best in the 
State, at a cost of $4,000, and an old debt 
of $2,000 was paid the following year. The 
pastorate began at a time of general prosper- 
ity. The church enrolled 350 members, and 
since then about 300 others have been added. 
But there have been severe losses. In a sin- 
gle year four deacons passed away. Rockford 
has suffered much from financial depression, 
but, in spite of all drawbacks, Mr. Leete will 
leave the church larger by one-quarter than 
when he took it. By dint of hard work the 
second service has been gradually increased 
till after five years it averaged but thirty less 
than the morning service, and then, in 1893, a 
Men’s Sunday Evening Club was organized, 
which has helped to increase the evening 
audiences to a larger number than those of the 
morning. They are never less than 300, and 
on special occasions run up to1,500. At every 
communion save two, when the pastor was 
absent, there have been accessions to the 
ehurch. 

The pastor has given special attention to 
the Sunday school, and thus and in other ways 
he has secured a strong hold upon the young 
people. Moreover, he has been thorough in 
his pastoral work through a system of dis- 
tricting. In its spiritual life the church ranks 
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with the best, and the prayer meetings have 
always been well attended and a source of 
strength. Benevolence has chiefly been 
through the regular channel of the denomina- 
tion and amounts for the ten years’ pastorate 
to $29,573. Home expenses have been $72,022. 
But, in spite of the fact that $10,000 a year 
have been raised, the church has few rich 
members. All have wrought harmoniously 
together. In a letter as beautiful in its con- 
ception as in the tenderness of its language 
the church commends its pastor, his wife and 
his family to the new parish, and in it bears 
testimony to the fidelity, ability and rich re- 
sults of the [llinois ministry. 

The withdrawal of Mr. Leete from the 
ranks of the Illinois ministry is a serious loss. 
He has been foremost in every good work and 
has championed the cause of temperance and 
civic righteousness. While making the care 
of his own parish the first duty, he has not 
failed to aid those weaker churches, for which 
the stronger have the privilege of providing. 
At the last meeting of the Illinois General 
Association he was chosen moderator, and in 
his local association he has long been a leader. 
In fact, he has shrunk from no responsibility 
which his brethren have put upon him, and in 
it all he has had the hearty sympathy of his 
church. E, F. W. 


A CANADIAN JUBILEE 

The fiftieth anniversary of the organization 
of Bond Street Church, Toronto, Oan., was 
emphasized by four days of jubilee services 
extending from Sunday, March 26, through 
to Wednesday evening. On Sunday Prof. 
Graham Taylor, D. D., of Chicago Seminary 
preached morning and evening to congrega- 
tions that overflowed the great auditorium. 
Sunday afternoon he addressed a mass meeting 
of men under the auspices of the Men’s Outlook 
Club, when fully 2,000 men were present. At 
the close of the Sunday morning service, the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was celebrated. 

Monday afternoon Professor Taylor con- 
ducted an open conference with city pastors 
and Christian workers on The Application of 
Christian Truth tothe Lifeof Today. A large 
audience was present and evidenced deep in- 
terest. In the evening he again addressed a 
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great audience and made a profound impres. 
sion. 

Tuesday night the jubilee banquet was hej 
in the church house when several hundred gat 
down to a sumptuous repast. Toasts were 
responded to by Dr. J. H. George, Principal 
of the Congregational College in Montreal, 
Dr. J. W. Pedley, chairman of the Congregs. 
tional Union of Canada, Rev. A. F. McGregor, 
home missionary superintendent for Canada, 
Dr. F. H. Marling of New York city, ang 
several pastors of sister denominations, to. 
gether with local Congregational pastors ang 
old members of the church. 

The historic service was held Wednesday 
evening with an address by Dr. Marling, who 
was the second pastor of the church. All the 
city Congregational churches united in “jubj- 
lee fellowship.”” This closed one of those 
epochs in a church’s life that brings joy and 
inspiration in Christian work. 

Bond Street Church is the leading church of 
its order in Canada, and, standing as it does in 
the down-town heart of the city, it has always 
been a prominent factor in the city’s life, Its 
pulpit has beer a favorite with the student 
life of this college and university center, and 
an exceptional characteristic of its audiences 
is the great majority of men, hundreds of 
young men being conspicuous. The church 
membership, numbering over 700, is a typical 
English and Scotch body, strong, sturdy and 
loyal to truth and the church. The church 
building is one of the finest in the dominion 
and is modern and complete in all its appoint. 
ments. During the past fifty years of its his- 
tory the church has had six pastors, one of 
these serving thirteen years and another over 
twenty years. The pastorates in succession 
have been those of Dr. Archibald Geikie, Dr. 
Marling, Rev. T. W. Handford, Dr. Joseph 

Wild, now of Los Angeles, Cal., Dr. Thomas 
Sims, now of Melrose, Mass., and the present 
pastor, Rev. Morgan Wood. During the two 
years of the present pastorate the church has 
even excelled its past records for Christian 
activity, the congregations regularly crowding 
the large auditorium to the doors, and a desire 
for service and ministration seeming to per- 
meate the entire life of the membership. With 
the eneonraging history of the past half-cen- 
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tury, old Bond Street enters upon her second 
years with deeper convictions and a 
proader vision of church life and mission than 


ever. 


THE FITCHBURG INSTALLATION 

The council called March 29 to install Rev. 
A. F. Dunnells over the Calvinistic Church, 
Fitchburg, Mass., was a success from the 
stert, all but one of the churches invited re- 
sponding. The candidate’s statement of per- 
gonal Christian experience and motives for 
entering the ministry was simple and satis- 
factory. From early years he had looked to- 
ward the ministry as his life work, overcoming 
a natural aversion to study and learning to 
love books for Christ’s sake. 

His statement of belief was at once concise 
and comprehensive. He is a conservative- 
liberal, welcoming light from every quarter. 
He is ready to accept ang truth which the 
higher criticism and the theory of evolution 
can establish. He has no fears for the Bible. 
The good-natured quiz that followed pro- 
duced the impression that the candidate was 
sound to the core. The council being by itself 
confirmed this belief unanimously, 

At the evening exercises the sermon was 
preached by Dr. Moxom on the text: I have 
yet many things to say unto you but ye cannot 


bear them now. 


The candidate, Rev. A. Frederick Dunnells, 
was born in Chelsea, Mass., but was brought 
up in Immanuel Church, Boston Highlands, 
of which he became a member when eleven 
years of age, and where his father had for 
many years been adeacon. He was educated 
at the Roxbury Latin School and Amherst 
College, where he graduated in 1881. Aftera 
year at Harvard Divinity School he went to 
Andover Seminary and graduated. He was 
at once called to Central Church, Bath, Me., 
where he has been pastor fourteen years and 
ahalf. Inthe ninth year of his pastorate in 
Bath he was married to a young lady of his 
parish, which, contrary to the usual experi. 
ence, increased his usefulness in that field. 

As testified to by the resolutions of the 
church his pastoral work has been especially 
fruitful in developing spiritual life and benev- 
olent activity. Finding no evening school in 
Bath, he soon established one in the vestry of 
his church, which was successfully maintained 
till the need was otherwise provided for. The 
city failing to supply manual training for the 
boys in the public schools, he has for some 
years past established and taught such classes 
principally for the boys of his own Sunday 
schoo!. He has been for a term of years chair- 
man of the high school committee, and identi- 
fied with the leading benevolent agencies and 
reform movements. He is deeply interested in 
Endeavor work, being instrumental in estab- 
lishing societies in neighboring communities, 
in addition to keeping in constant touch with 
the work of his own young people. 


AN ALL-ROUND VIEW IN COLORADO 

It is thirty-five years since Congregational- 
ism entered Colorado in the organization of a 
church at Central, now extinct. It is thirty- 
one years since the first association of Congre- 
gational churches in the State was formed. 
We have now sixty-two churches, and Con- 
gregationalism has made a deep and salutary 
impression upon the State. It has exerted a 
marked influence upon the spirit and work of 
other denominations, particularly in fostering 
an unsectarian temper, in establishing wider 
theological horizons and in setting and main- 
taining high standards of Christian education. 
From the beginning the State has been sin- 
gularly free from denominational rivalries. 
Speaking from an acquaintance of seventeen 
years with the personnel of our ministry, I 
believe it never contained so large a number 
of able and devoted men as today. 

The physical obstacles in the way of co- 
operation are great. The immense size of the 
State, equaling in territory all New England 
plus Indiana, and its ruggedly mountainous 
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character make it impossible to maintain the 
closeness of ecclesiastical fellowship which 
obtains in the East. It costs several of our 
ministers over $40 to go to State association, 
even at half rates, and only about half of 
them manage to come. About twenty per 
cent. of the pastors are from forty to 100 miles 
distant from any other pastor. The two pas- 
tors at Colorado Springs must go sixty-five 
miles to the north, seventy-five miles to the 
east and forty to the south in order to meet a 
third Congregational pastor, and on the west 
there is only one within fifty miles and only 
two within 120. These figures suggest the 
difficulties that stand in the way of associated 
effort and of the inspiration that comes from 
rallies and other gatherings. 


DIVERSITY OF FIELDS 


These are of three sorts: mining camps— 
gold, silver and coal; cities of considerable 
size, of which, aside from Cripple Creek, 
which is more camp than city, there are only 
three, Denver, Pueblo and Colorado Springs; 
and agricultural hamlets, scattered ranches 
and small towns, which are the centers of 
such regions. As a rule, the mining camps 
are at very high altitudes, 9,000 to 12,000 feet, 
where all the conditions, physical, social and 
moral, make a minister’s work very arduous 
and, so far as visible and permanent gains ap- 
pear, very discouraging. The average resi- 
dent membership of ten of our mining camp 
churches, according to the last Year-book, was 
twenty-eight. The eleventh, that at Cripple 
Creek, under the earnest and efficient pastor- 
ate of Rev. G. W. Ray, had 101 resident mem- 
bers. The population of these camps is dis- 
tinctly transient. Vice and materialism are 
so dominant that the work seems largely to 
consist in keeping things from getting worse 
rather than in securing moral and spiritual 
progress. But even such effort is by no means 
labor lost. 

Work in the cities and in the rural towns 
and communities is much more encouraging. 
Steady growth in most fields appears, and the 
pastorates are longer and more visibly fruit- 
ful. 

CITY CHURCHES 

In Denver the outlook is hopeful. The city 
is recovering from a long period of depression 
brought on by overdone real estate specula- 
tion, the decline in silver and the hard times 
that have affected the whole country. At 
First Church the brilliant and genial Dr. 
Ecob has been succeeded by Dr. D. N. Beach, 
who has been welcomed most heartily on all 
sides. Under his enthusiastic and tactful 
leadership First is moving toward large 
achievement and the other churches are feel- 
ing the inspiration of his sympathetic energy. 
Plymoutb, Dr. F. T. Bayley, pastor, which 
has in eight years grown from one of the 
weakest churches in the State to the largest 
in membership, is impatiently awaiting the 
completion of its beautiful edifice, which it 
hopes to enter about a month hence. The 
First Church of Colorado Springs during the 
past year has cleared off its debt of $4,000 and 
has erected a tasteful building for its mission 
Sunday school. It is to be counted among the 
churches that have adopted the individual 
communion cup. Rev. M. D. Ormes, the first 
and only pastor of Second Church, rounds out 
this summer his tenth year of service. He 
has recently been elected president of the 
school board, on which he has served for some 
years. Rev. C. T. Wheeler, in his fifth year as 
pastor of Pilgrim Church, Pueblo, is bringing 
it to a state of marked efficiency. 

CHANGES 

To the regret of his parish and of the State, 
Rev. A. A. Tanner has been obliged by ill 
health to resign the pastorate of the First 
Church at Pueblo. He is succeeded by Rev. 
W. T. Patchell of Eaton. Rev. W. W. Dumm 
hasgoneto Third Church, Denver. Especially 
‘weleome additions to our Colorado ministry 
have been made in the persons of Rev. H. H. 
Walker, a graduate and fellow of Andover 
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Seminary, who was recently ordained at 
Boulder and who succeeds Dr. Charles Cav- 
erno, Rev. T. C. Hunt, who came from Eau 
Claire, Wis., to Greeley, and Rev. C. W. Lon- 
gren, lately of Franklin, Mass., who has taken 
up work at Montrose. 

COLORADO COLLEGE 


Colorado College continues upon its pros- 
perous way. Upon a scanty income of $40,000 
a year it does a work marvelous in extent and 
excellence. The original work of several of 
its professors published annually in the Col- 
lege Studies has carried its fame to German 
universities and brought thence warm encomi- 
ums. About 400 students have been in attend- 
ance this year. Work has begun on the new 
music and art building. A science building is 
sorely needed, to cost $100,000. During the 
last year it has been necessary at times to 
hear two classes simultaneously in different 
corners of the same room, so straitened are 
they for room. Colorado is fortunate in hav- 
ing only three institutions of higher learning, 
while her sister State of Nebraska (if a state- 
ment made at the recent Congress of Liberal 
Religions at Omaha be correct), with a popu- 
lation only two and a half times as large, has 
six universities and twenty-nine so-called col- 
leges. To the singularly good quality of the 
work done in Colorado College and its saga- 
cious administrative policy this condition is 
largely to be attributed. Its friends are mak- 
ing efforts to enlarge its equipment, which has 
become a necessity if the work is to be main- 
tained at its present high grade. Prof. Frank 
H. Loud has been granted another year’s leave 
of absence for special study, and will spend it 
at Harvard University. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND HOME MISSIONS 


The new superintendent of the C. S. S. and 
P. S., Rev. A.S. Bush, is doing excellent work 
and winning friends and helpers on all sides. 
The home missionaries are suffering from re- 
peated cuts in appropriations. New work is 
still forbidden, and the average salary is now 
reduced to the pittance of $692, which in Colo- 
rado means not more than $500-$600 in such 
States as Illinois or Indiana. J. B. G. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


New Haven strikes out for federation. 

‘United we stand’ must be Cincinnati’s 
watchword. ° 

A successful catechetical class in Nebraska. 

A group of Connecticut clergymen meet the 
Sabbath question unitedly. 

A survey of Colorado Sunday schools. 


THE SERVICES OF LENT AND HOLY WEEK 


In WORCESTER, Mass., at the Old South, Dr. 
Conrad held largely attended services three even- 
ings, closing with the Lord’s Supper on Friday 
night. At Union Dr. Tuttle preached every even- 
ing except Saturday, held a children’s meeting Fri- 
day afternoon and a devotional service Saturday 
afternoon. Central gave a musical service Friday 
evening in addition to the midweek service. Pil- 
grim employed every evening except Saturday, the 
general theme being The Deepening of Spiritual 
Life. The speakers were: Monday, Sec. J. W. Baer 
to the young people; Tuesday, Dr. J. M. English of 
Newton Theological Seminary on the Sunday 
School; Wednesday, Dr. J. L. Barton on the In- 
crease of Missionary Interest; Thursday, Rev. M. 
A. Breed of Westooro on the Church and Sacra 
ments, and the Lord’s Supper was observed; and 
Friday the pastor, Dr. Lewis, spoke on Personal 
Sacrifice. At Park Rev. Rufus M. Taft assisted 
the pastor, Rev. I. L. Willcox, in a series of profita- 
ble meetings during Passion Week. Piedmont’s 
services will be reported more at length next week. 

At the BROOKFIELD, MAss., services on Good 
Friday evening the pastors and congregations of 
neighboring towns were present.——In NorRTH 
BROOKFIELD several churches joined in a Good 
Friday service, the First amongthem. The Lord’s 
Supper was observed.—In BUCKLAND the ex+r- 
cises were of unusual interest. Toe pastor had in- 
vited 14 neighboring ministers to be present. In 
the morning addresses were given, in the afternoon 
the Greenfield pastor, Rev. G. G. Atkins, preached 
and the communion followed. 
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In HARTFORD, OrT., at Fourth Church Robert 
Nourse, well known on the lecture platform, con- 
cluded on Good Friday a week of profitable meet- 
inxs. The climax was the Good Friday service 
from 12 to 3 P.Mm., when the church was well filled 
and seven clergymen gave each 8 meditation on 
one of the seven words from the cross. Mr. Nourse 
is a gifted preacher of rare attractiveness and 
power. His evangelism is fresh and telling. 

The Cross as the Revelation of the Heart of God 
was the theme of a delightful season of devotion, 
somewhat in the nature of a retreat, on Good Fri- 
day at First Church, DenvER, COL., Dr. D. N. 
Keach, pastor. Many local pastors participated 
in these helpful exercises. 

The usual Good Friday night communion service 
in SyRaAcusE, N. Y , was held at Plymouth Church, 
six congregations uniting. Rev. Messrs. H. A. 
Manchester and E. N. Packard, D. D., made the 
addresses, and other ministers in the city had 
parts. The attendance was larger than usual. 

Extra Lenten services have been held at WEAV- 
ERVILLE, CAL , the subjects clustering around The 
Work of Christ tor Humanity. 

In OSWEGO, N. Y., the pastor, Rev. C. N. Thorp, 
has been preaching a Lenten series on Closing 
Scenes in Jesus’ Life, with a devotional service in 
the chapel Good Friday evening on The Seven 
Words. 

BELFAST, ME., held services previous to Easter, 
the pastor, Rev. G. 8. Mills, giving short addresses 
on: Jesus and Judas, Jesus and John, Jesus and 
Peter, Jesus and Pilate, Jesus and His Father. 

The. FARMINGTON, ME., church had _ special 
Easter services, including an afternoon service 
under the auspices of the Knights Templars. 

Again this year, as for 16 years past, the three 
churches of SALEM, MAss., united in a communion 
service on the evening of the regular midweek 
meeting, Good Friday. 

First Church, OMAHA, NEB., observed Holy 
Week with sefvices every evening except Satur- 
day, elosing with communion on the evening of 
Good Friday. 

At SPRING#IELD, MAss., South and North held 
special services on Good Friday evening; Park and 
Faith had their communion services on this even- 
ing. 


SPECIAL STIRRING SERVICES 


The morning service of March 19 in PROPHETS- 
TOWN, ILL., presented a scene never to be for- 
gotten. The church, beautifully decorated, was 
filled to its utmost capacity. About 50 persons 
were to be received to church membership, while 
several others were detained from being present. 
Of these ail but six came on confession, and 35 re- 
ceived baptism, All were adults save three girls. 
The majority were middle-aged persons, young 
business men and their wives. Five were old men 
past 60. The scene proved exceedingly impres- 
sive. The pastor, Rev. R. W. Purdue, attributes 
this ingathering largely to seed sown at meetings 
held by himself with this church when he was la- 
boring as State evangelist. 

In a series of 12 days’ meetings at HYANNIS, 
Nes., Rev. A. E. Ricker assisted the pastor, Rev. 
H. C. Cleveland. People came from long distances 
to attend, and Christians renewed their vows. A 
number of persons were hopefully converted, and 
at the March communion 10 united on confession, 
nine of whom were adults.——Supt. J. D. Stewart 
and 8. 8. Missioaary C. G. Murphy have lately held 
meetings at the county seat towns of THEDFORD 
and BREWSTER, where churches will soon be or- 
ganized with about 40 members each.—At Pr- 
TERSBURG a week of special meetings lately held, 
led by the pastor, Rev. John Rovderts, added 
largely to the impetus of the work, and seven 
united on confession. Three others are pledged to 
unite soon. 

Special meetings lasting three weeks at PoLk 
City, Io, resulted in 12 conversions. The meet- 
ings were conducted by the pastor, who was nobly 
supported in the effort by his people. A system- 
atic canvass of the town and neighborhood was 
made, and in consequence good-sized audiences 
were present from the first. There have been 13 
a ions to bership in the past month or two. 
——Over 100 conversions are reported from CHER- 
OKEE as the result of union meetings, recently 
closed. The Congregational church will have 
about 30 accessions from this number. The peo- 
ple are planning to erect a new house of worship, to 
cost about $17,000. 

The Hartsough meetings at Bethany Church, Sr. 
PAUL, MINN., bave been so largely attended that 
the capacity of the house has beea taxed to the ut- 
most. The entire West Side has been moved by 
deep spiritual interest, Lutherans and Catholics 
having been brought into church membership. 
Fifty-four additions have already come from these 
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meetings. The thorough preparation by Rev. W. 
W. Newell helped largely to this gratifying result. 
He has been called permanently to the pastorate. 

Rev. James Wharton, the English evangelist, has 
just completed a successful series of meetings in 
First Church, SAVANNAH, GA. One hundred and 
thirty conversions were recorded and the whole 
church is revived. Fifty persons have already ap- 
plied for membership and more are to follow. Mr. 
Wharton proved to be an earnest worker and has 
wonderful power in winning souls. 

Special gospel serviees have been in progress in 
LITTLETON, N. H., for two weeks in co-operation 
with the Methodist and Baptist Churches. Much 
interest has been awakened, the churches have 
been quickened and a large number have been led 
to begin the Christian life. The meetings are un- 
der the direction of Evangelist Ralph Gillam and 
Mr. O. W. Crowell. 

First Church, NEWARK, N. J., is bappy in the 
new religious impulse consequent on special evan- 
gelistic efforts under the leadership of Dr. Whar- 
ton of Baltimore. Over 50 members of the Sunday 
school have manifested an interest in personal re- 
ligion, and not a few families are to be weicomed 
to fellowship at the next communion. 

Evangelist George C. Needham, en route from 
visiting the missionaries in China and Japan, has 
been bolding Bible conferences in DALLAS, TEX., 
with large and appreciative audiences. Among his 
most loyal supporters were the evangelical minis- 
ters, who attended daily. 

At BooTHBAY HARBOR, ME., the Gale meetings 
have stirred the whole community, and a great 
blessing is expected. Large and attentive congre- 
gations atter d and manifest deep interest. 

In GENEVA LAKE, WIs., Evangelist E. H. Baker 
and wife have been leading a revival work of unu- 
sual power. Over 40 conversions are reported. 

At ADA, MicH., excellent results have been ob- 
tained from the recent meetings. Twenty-two have 
already united with the church and more are to 
follow. 

From the meetings at PoRT ANGELES, WN., 
conducted by Evangelist A. T. McGregor, more 
than 40 conversions are reported. The pastor is 
Rev. G. W. Nelson. 

The Immanuel Church, WORCESTER, MASs., 
has been greatly quickened by a recent series of 
meetings conducted by State Evangelist Taft, and 
some have begun the Christian life. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 


The list of lecturers who have spoken before the 
Society of Missicnary Inquiry-during the past year 
includes more than 10 prominent names. Papers 
have been read by members of the society on about 
a dozen subjects. 

Hartford 

Each licentiate member of the Senior Class who 
intends to enter the Christian ministry as his life 
work will receive books to the value of $57.14 from 
the Baldwin Fund. The list from which the stu 
dents may make selections has been posted.——A 
meeting of the Connecticut Alumni Association was 
held last week. Professor Jacobus read a paper on 
The Relation of Philosophy to New Testament Ex- 
egesis, and Professor Walker described the present 
condition of the sem'nary. A discussion followed 
on The Sunday Service—does it need enrichment 
and, if so, how skall it be enriched? —All lectures 
and recitations were omitted on Good Friday. The 
usual morning prayers were led by Professor Nourse. 
The special service in the evening was addressed 
by Professor Paton in place of President Hartranft, 
who was detained by illness. 


Yale 


Among the means of obtaining self-support is a 
printing office established by students in West Di- 
vinicy Hall and a tailor’s department. These, with 
the-seminary bookroom, give a somewhat commer- 
cial air to the institution. Such schemes may be 
expected as the result of inability to get supplies 
during the seminary year, and the inability of the 
home missionary societies to furnish remunerative 
employment during the summer term.——Services 
were held in Marquand Chapel three days last 
week, addressed by Professor Jacobus of Hartford, 
Dr. W. J. Moulton, 1894, and Professor Curtts.—— 
The Senior address was by F. B. McAllister on 
The Minister’s Use of Music. 

Oberlin 


Dr. Tenney has begun his course of 12 lectures on 
The Positive Institutions of the Church.——After a 
recent midweek preaching exercise the ladies of 
the faculty served Russian tea to those present. 
This pleasant custom promises to become perma- 
nent, for on this occasion the ladies presented to 
the seminary a handsome set of dishes. 
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Chicago ‘ 
Seven members of the Senior Class have offereg 
themselves to the American Board for the foreign 
field.——Last autumn the students had a footbap 
team and fer this spring they are organizing a bage. 
ball team.—March 30 Rev. G. R. Merrill, pastor 
of the Leavitt Street Church, delivered the secong 
of three leetures on Public Prayer.— Professor 
Mackenzie has just heard from Africa of the death 
of his father, Rev. John Mackenzie, D.D., who for 
over 40 years labored as missionary of the London 
Missionary Society in South Africa. 





CLUBS 


Wn.—The Pnget Sound Club has completed its 
10th year. The general theme of the last meeting 
was The Scope and Function of a Congre zationa} 
Club. The open parliament, which followed its jn. 
troduction by A. P. Burwell, Esq., brought out fun) 
discussion of the obligations of Congregationalists 
in building up the kingdom. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston and other Massachusetts news see pages 
494, 495, 507.)] 

CAMBRIDGE.—North Avenue. During a night of 
last week the communion set, together with other 
articles of silver belonging to the church, was stolen 
from the meting house. 

BROCKTON.— Waldo. The revival services held 
by this church and the North Baptist Chureh for 
two weeks have proved exceedingly helpful. The 
whole tone of the religious life bas been deepened 
and there were many conversions. Messrs. Estey 
and Greenwood were the evangelists..— Virst. A 
series of four fine musical programs has just been 
completed. Rev. Alan Hudson, the pastor, gave lee 
tures on the great musicians from whose works all 
the music was selected. The church was crowded, 
— Wendell Avenue. AS & result of the Lenten 
meetings a deepening of the religious life is noticed 
all through the church, besides the expression by a 
number of young people of a decision to live for 


Christ. The average attendance for the 10 meet- 
ings was over 60 per cent. of the membership. 
Illustrated sermons Sunday evenings fill the church. 

NEWBURYPORT.— Whitefield, during last year, 
has started several new lines of werk: aS. 8. home 
department with a membership of 70, Chinese 


classes and a Junior Endeavor Society. A new 
steam heating plant cost over $500, and the indebt- 
edness of the church was reduced by $400. The 
parish voted to concur with the church in thi instal- 
lation of the pastor, Rev. F. G. Alger, and an in- 
crease in his salary. 

LOWELL.—John Street. At the Easter concert 
the pastor, Rev. G H. Jobnson, baptized an entire 
Portuguese family of father, mother and children. 
These are “the first fruits” of the work among 
the Portuguese conducted by Mr. J. F. Durao. 
The church has been greatly benefited spiritually 
by a series of special meetings recently, conducted 
by Rev. F. 8. Shipman of Andover, and by the 
meetings of Holy Week. The Yale Missionary 
Band is to hold meetings in Lowell next week, 
conducting services in First and First Trinitaiian, 
Eliot, Kirk Street and John Street Churches 

FALL RtvER.—Central Rev. William Knight, the 
pastor, has returned from his trip to Bermuda much 
improved in health. The regular communion serv- 
ice was postponed, on account of his absence, to 
last Sunday. Pres. Sherman Hunt of Salt Lake 
College recently occupied a Sunday evening, giving 
a brief history of Mormonism and pointing out some 
of the dangers, moral and political, with which it 
threatens the nation. 

Maine 

AUBURN.—High and Sixth Street have recently 
held annual meetings and report encouraging out- 
look. Both have efficient women collectors who 
have managed their work well. The former church 
has reduced its debt by $1,364, beside meeting cur- 
rent expenses, and Sixth Street is free from debt 
and bas a balance. 

CRANBERRY ISLES.—Rev. C. N. Davie, the pas- 
tor, has the assistance of Miss Washburn and Mrs. 
Gray for a few weeks. There has been good inter- 
est and attendance considering bad weather and 
prevailing illness. Children’s meetings have been 
much enjoyed. 

VINAL HavEN.—The church edifice, the only one 
on the island, was a total loss by fire March 23. It 
was built in 1860 and insured for $3,300. The 
work is a union one and the pastor, Rev. H. J. 
Wells, is a Congregationalist. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Rev. Charles Whittier on his 
visit received a true welcome here, where the 
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ebureh had been closed since October. This is an 
important place, the only church in a radius of 
eight miles, with many young people. 


BUXTON has @ lot and will build a vestry as soon 
as funds are secured. A novel plan tried is the is- 
suing of 10-cent shares to be disposed of in town 
and county. A large number have already been 


taken. 

Alfred feels new life through its various depart- 
ments.— Lyman recently recognized the good 
services of Rev. J. E. Newton, its pastor, with a 
gitt of $30 —-At Oldtown new windows are being 
put in, the funds being raised by lectures from the 
pastor, Rev. William Williams.— Ashland, through 
a newly appointed special committee, aims at self- 
support.—-Rev. A. 8. Bole of Turner leaves here 
this month and begins in his new pastorate May 14- 


New Hampshire 

EXETER.—Phillips. The offer of Mrs. Nathaniel 
Gordon to present $300 to finish and equip the 
§.8.room in the new church as a memorial of her 
late father, John Low, was accepted with heartfelt 
thanks. Several pledged generous sums on con- 
dition that the $1,200 more needed to complete the 
new edifice is fully raised. Thanks were extended 
to Mr. W. 8. Seamans of New York for his kind gift 
of collection plate. The old organ was voted to 
Mrs. J. J. Bell in appreciation of her many gifts. 


GREENLAND.—The church and community have 
been sorely bereaved by the recent death of Mrs. 
Caroline A. Weeks, whose life was one of rare 
Christian worth. Among her many bequests the 
society receives $1,000, whose income goes for the 
support of preaching, and $1,000 in trust for the 
proper care of the Weeks burial lot. The Weeks 
Library of the town receives $2,000. 


NorTH HAMPTON.—At the recent annual society 
meeting the salary of the pastor, Rev. D. H. Evans, 
was by unanimous vote raised $200 as an expres- 
sion of the appreciation and regard in which he is 
held by the entire parish. It was also decided to 
celebrate Arbor Day by decorating the parsonage 
grounds with trees and shrubbery. 


HinspALEe.—The Ladies’ Missionary Society held 
its annual meeting at the parsonage. A tea was 
served, after which the Japanese Stars, a younger 
missionary society, gave an entertainment. The 
interest in missions is growing. Rev. W. E. Renshaw 
is pastor. 


NasHvuA.—First. The Ladies’ Charitable Soci- 
ety recently gave a unique supper on the European 
plan, which was largely attended and proved a 
financial success. Sales tables were liberally pat- 
ronized. 

Vermont 


(QUECHEE observed Holy Week by services every 
evening The church building has been undergo- 
ing repairs, a kitchen having been built under the 
tower and the parlors adjoining having been com- 
pleted and furnished with new chairs. The vestry 
also has been newly painted. The Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society has been presented with a dinner 
set by Mrs. G. E. Mann, a tea set by Mrs. H. E. Gil- 
son, knives, forks and spoons and several beau- 
tiful pictures by Mrs. W. 8. Carter. Rev. W. H. 
Mousley is pastor. 

GREENSr:ORO.—Rev. P. B. Fisk has begun work 
here. To him and his wife a farewell reception was 
tendered by the Lyndonville church, which he 
helped organize more than 25 years ago. A gener- 
ous sum of money was presented as a token of es- 
teem. 


§t. JouNsSnuRY.—Hearing of the recent death of 
Rev. A. H. Heath, D. D., his former church, the 
North of New Bedford, Mass., recalled the pleasant 
relations of his pastorate there, 10 years ago and 
earlier, by resolutions full of tender reference to his 
work and life, and expressing sympathy for the be- 
Teaved family and community. 

ORWELL has a Men’s League, organized since 
the recent revival meetings, mainly for the benefit 
of those who have been converted. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE.—Pilgrim. The 8. 8. review Sun- 
day was made the oceasion for a time of decision. 
A printed “covenant” briefly stating the truths of 


the gospel of John was given to each member of 
the school to sign. Over 40 who are not members 
of the church signed, while many others renewed 
their former pledges.—Beneficent. Dr. Vose is 
back and able to resume full work again. 


PAWTUCKET.—Park Place. The sudden death 
of Hon. T. P. Barnefield is a great loss. He had 
deen 8. S. superintendent from the organization of 
the church and also held other places of trust. He 
was a lineal descendant from John Alden, 
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Connecticut 
(For other news see page 506.) 


New BritTarn.—The local clergymen have 
planned a campaign for the preservation of the 
Sabbath, it being planned that each shall speak 
on the subject in his own church and then that 
union meetings shall be held. A noticeable falling 
off in attendance on pleasant Sundays, especially 
in summer, has been due te the tendency to make 
Sunday more and more a day of recreation, the reli- 
gious idea being gradually lost sight of——South. 
The 21st anniversary of Dr. Cooper’s pastorate was 
celebrated by the appearing of a church paper pub- 
lished by the Lyseum League, a patriotic so ‘iety of 
boys under the direction of the assistant pastor. 
The Junior Endeavor Society has recently pre- 
sented the chureh a beautiful Bible for the desk of 
the chapel. 

NEw HAVEN —A plan of church federation was 
adopted at a union meeting, March 27,and a pre- 
liminary organization was effected. Each church 
will be represented by three members, including 
the pastor, in a central federation. Auxiliaries 
will be formed in the several districts into which 
the city is to be divided.— At Dwight Place the 
new pastor, Dr. W. W. Leete, received a warm 
welcome on Easter Sunday. Howard Avenue. A 
class has been formed for the study of the Free 
Church Catechism. The recent series of sermons 
of the pastor, Rev. W. J. Mutch, on The Testing of 
a Soul will be issued in book form. 


HARTFORD.— Wethersfield Avenue has newly dec- 
orated its parlors, makiag a great improvement.— 
First. The tablet in memory of the late J. W. 
Cooke, chief usher of the church, which was placed 
by the congregation, adorned the wall near the en- 
trance for the first time Suaday. The inscription 
states his term of service as 60 years. A tablet is 
also to be placed to the memory of the late Major 
J.C. Parsons, and a memorial window will be put 
in on the south side of the church by Mrs. B. E. 
Hooker in memory of the founder of the church, 
Rev. Thomas Hooker. 


GUILFORD.—First loses its oldest member by 
death, Amos Griswold, at the age of 90, having 
been-& member 72 years. During the eight years 
of Rev. F. E. Snow’s pastorate $17,686 have been 
raised for expenses and $7,435 for benevolences. 
The church plant has been improved by the addi- 
tion of eleetric lights, repairing and redecorating 
the auditorium, slating the roof, renovating the 
lecture-room, moving aad repairing the horse sheds. 
At the’ parsonage two furnaces have been put in 
and the house and barn painted. Gifts include a 
clock and a piano. 

BRISTOL.—The 90th birthday of William Day, 
deacon emeritus, was the cecasion of a visit by the 
pastor, Rev. T. M. Miles, and the four deacons, 
who presented him with a set of resolutions from 
the church and $122.50 in gold. Deacon and Mrs. 
Day joined the church 57 years ago, and Mr. Day 
was elected a deacon in 1855. 


BERLIN.—In its 22 years of existence the Golden 
Ridge Mission Circle of this church has given $1,852 
for missions, two-thirds going to foreign missions 
and the balance to home. The past year over $160 
were sent out to sustain a scholarship, assist an or- 
phanage, etc. 

LEDYARD presents cheering annual reports. 
The receipts of the Sarah E. Norman fund of 
$5,000 raised the legacies of the church to over 
$12,000. The church was organized in 1810 and 
has about 125 members. 

WILLIMANTIC.—By the will of the late Mrs. Ce- 
lia Humphrey, recently admitted to probate, First 
Chureh receives unconditionally $1,000 and the 
C. H. M. 8. $500 after a time. 

Barkhamsted has just used a new communion 
service, the gift of Calvin Tiffany of South Man- 
chester, brother to Deacon Tiffany of this church. 
—-South Coventry realized nearly $100 from its 
recent “ measuring party,’’ which will be devoted 
to renovating the edifice in anticipation of the com- 
ing 50th anniversary. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
(For New York city news see page 494.) 

OswEGo has recently suffered a severe affliction 
in the accidental death of Alonzo R. Stevens, senior 
deacon. The Book Women recently organized un- 
der the leadership of Miss Harwood of the Normal 
faculty, are studying Romola. Leaflets issued by 
the Ladies’ Aid Society inform every woman in the 
church to which of five suppers she is asked to 
contribute. A new feature is the music by the 
8.8. orchestra while supper is served. The monthly 
vesper service at five is increasingly popular. Four- 
teen new members were received at Easter com- 
munion. Rev. C. N. Thorp is pastor. 

SYRACUSE.—Good Will has long been burdened 
by a large debt. Recently an honored member, 
L. 8. Smith, died, and his children, among whom 
is L. O. Smith, of typewriter fame, have made a 
memorial gift on condition that the congregation 
raise a certain sum. Thus already $4,150 of the 
debt is canceled. Rev. L. F. Buell is the pastor. 


Pennsylvania 


MEADVILLE.—Park Avenue is meeting with suc- 
cess and the Men’s Ulub is proving a great help. 
The pastor, Rev. C. W. Wilson, has recently given 
short biographical sketches from Congregational 
history in connection with the midweek prayer 
meeting. The C. E. Society held a unique and suc- 
cessful military bezar soon after the local military 
company returned. 


THE SOUTH 


Georgia 
ATLANTA.—Central, Rev. F. E. Jenkins, pistor, 
is growing beyond its accommodations and there is 
talk of building. The Sunday school has had a 
marked growth.—— First. Special Easter envelopes 
for their contribution were sent to each member. 


Florida 

The Year-Book returns indicate a gain of one in 
the number of churches, five having been added to 
the list and four discontinued. The total member- 
ship of the 77 churches is 2,537, a gain of 197. 
The baptisms were 145 adult, 105 infant. The 
8. 8. membership is 2.264, a loss of 202. The 
benevolent contributions were $1,576, a decrease 
of $488. There was an increase of $14,041 in 
home expenses. 

Alabama 

The Year-Book returns for 1898 give ae total of 
110 churches, seven having been added and none 
discontinued. The number of pastors in service is 
66, a gain of four. The total of ministers in the 
State is 81. The 4,809 church members reported 
was & loss of four, but the increase in 8. 8. enroll- 
ment was 371. The baptisms numbered 300. 
There was a gain of 47 in families and $307 in 
home expenses, and a loss of $277 in benevolent 
contributions, the total being $772. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 
(For Cincinnati news see page 505.) 

Hupson.—Rev. C. H. Small preached his fare- 
well sermon the morning of March 26. Commun- 
ion service was held and eight persons were re- 
ceived into the church. A reception was given to 
Mr. and Mrs. Small by the C. E. Society, which has 
placed in the lecture-room a crayon portrait of the 
departing pastor. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. Rev. E. G. Howard of 
Wittenberg Seminary has supplied the pulpit ac- 
ceptably since Rev. E. A. Steiner left. Rev. C. H. 
Small, the new pastor, entered upon his work April 
2 at the Easter service. 


Hlinois 
(For Chicago news see page 493.) 

Roscoe for almost 13 years has been shepherded 
by Rev. Dr. 8. W. Eaton. Early in the pastorate it 
looked as if the church might become extinct. But 
there were people within reach who needed to be 
sought out, and the result is a doubled membership. 
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Now the church is eegarded as a strong influence 
throughout the community. 

GALESBURG.—Knox Street. The pastor, Rev. 
J. R. Stead, has organized a young people’s social 
and literary union of persons over seventeen years 
of age. About fifty are interested, a majority of 
whom are not connected with the church. Some 
have already joined the Sunday school, and the 
pastor considers the movement full of promise. 

Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS.—People’s. Rev. H. B. Long is 
drawing large congregations.—— Union has decided 
to secure the full services of a pastor and to build a 
parsonage. Meetings recently were remarkable 
or the harmony and drawing power displayed, the 
church being easily filled both afternoon and even- 
ing.—Brightwood. At the request of Rev. F. W. 
Murray the people have lifted the floating indebt- 
edness and responses have been generou’.—May- 
flower. Plans for the erection of the main audi- 
torium are in active progress. 

The annual statistics of the Indiana churches 
show the same number of churehes as last year, 
Covenant, Indianapolis, being added and River- 
side, Elkhart, having passed to another denomina- 
tion. There are 58 churches and 42 pastors and 
licentiates in charge, with 4,720 members, a gain of 
140. Several churches have severely pruned their 
rolls. The additions numbered 572. The Sunday 
schools report 5,997, a gain of 253. There are 
3,492 families. Total benevolences were $4,699, 
of which home missions received $1,215. The home 
expenses amounted to $48,870. 

Michigan 

GRAND RAPIpDs.—The Congregational Union, aux- 
iliary to the Michigan H. M. 8., has been organized 
to push church extension and assist the mission 
churches. Rev. F. E. York is president.—— First. 
Dr. Bradley celebrated the seventh anniversary of 
his pastorate last Sundgy. When he came here 
the church had 658 members. New additions have 
numbered 497. The presert membership is 888. 
Three new churches have been organized and 
three other missions started in the city, for all of 
which Park Church has been responsible. The in- 
come from all sources in the seven years has been 
over $141,000, and benevolences have aggregated 
$77,342. 

DETROIT.—First. The annual meeting of the 
W.B.M.I. and W. H. M. U. was held here four 
days of last week with much enthusiasm. The 
sessions were well attended and the addresses 
excellent.— Fort Street has renovated its house 
lately and purchased new singing-books. 

OMENA AND SUTTONS Bay have engaged S. L. 
Divine of McCormick Seminary to labor with them 
through the summer, beginnitg May 1. Suttons 
Bay will build a house this season. 

KALAMO.—Rey, Frank Estabrook has closed his 
second year’s work. He has received a cordial in- 
vitation to continue. Fifteen new members have 
been adi-d during these years. 


Wisconsin 


SPARTA.—AIll the churches have united in gospel 
temperance meetings, led by Francis Murphy and 
his son, for nine days. The largest hall in the city 
was crowded from the beginning, and more than 
1,000 persons signed the pledge. The pastor, Dr. 
William Crawford, sent out letters to his parish 
the week before the annual offering was taken for 
the Wisconsin H. M. §S., and inelosed envelopes 
furnished by the society. The result was a gift of 
over $125 against $50 last year. 


THE WEST 
lowa 

BELLEVUE.—Seventeen members were received 
March 19. These came largely from the children 
and young people within the circle of the church’s 
regular departments of work. 

Minnesota 

Sr. PAUL.—German People’s received 10 mem- 
bers March 26 by confirmation services, a method 
of confessing Christ still dear to these Teutonic 
Congregationalists. Rev. William Oehler is pastor. 

AKELY.—Rey. W. J. Conard is leading an enter- 
prise to butld a house of worship in this thriving 
and growing new town. The Congregational 
church is the only one within its limits. 

Nebraska 

HOLDREGE.—March 29 was a jubilee day. The 
occasion was the rededication of the house of wor- 
ship, repairs on which have just been completed. 
The four other Congregational churches in the 
county were invited and four other neighboring 
churches were represented. Addresses showing 
the relation of the churches to each other, to their 
ehureb buildings, to the missionary work, were 


mortgage, recently paid, was burned by the trus- 
tees while the people sang the Doxology. 


Continued on page 511. 
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made by Rey. Messrs. Pierce, Keniston, Lewis, ape 
McHoes, Preston, Murphy and Dr. Bross. The ‘‘Good Beginnings Make 









Good Endings,’’ 











Deaths 





meney should be sent with the notice. 





CILLEY-In Exeter, N. H., March 31, Prof. Bradbury 
Longfellow Cilley, for 40 years instructor of ancient 


languages at Phillips Exeter Academy, aged 60 yrs. lected during the winter 
months. The same persisten- 
cy should be shown by hu- 
ggMarch 30, Rev. Thomas! manity in cleansing the blood 
with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


The same good results will be obtained 
by all ages and both sexes. 


Scrofula—‘‘From a babe to 21 | was 
It disappeared but at 


PARKER—In Manhatta 

D. Parker, aged 78 yrs. r 
PRATT—In Ashmont, March 31, Miss Sarah 8S. Pratt 
rs., 4 mos., for nearly 50 years a 
. Vernon Church. 


ROU SE-In Belleview, Fla., March 30, Rev. Thomas 


n, Kan., March 22, Rev. Roswell 


Henderson Rouse, ag yrs., 
fifty years in the Congregational ministry. 

TEAD—In Somerville, Edward Long Tead, member of 
the Old South Church, Boston, for 25 years or more. 
He was president of the National Exchange Bank for 


VULLIET—In Highland, Tll., March 17, Rev. Louis F. 


Vulliet, aged 69 yrs. He was influential in relatin 


Williams and Andover, and for many years a mission- 


FRANKLYN PAYNE 
Franklyn Payne, senior deacon of the Congregational 
church tn Portland, Ct, died, March 10, in the eighty- 
third year of his age and the forty-ninth of his service impure matter. It produced scrofula of 


virulent kind. Doctors gave him up and he 
suffered agony until we heard of Hood’s Sarsa- 


He was a worthy member of a family that 
has lived in the same neighborhood for over 200 yeara 
and has been identified with Congregational interests 
during its entire history. 


he denominational boards with personal service and 
hough he had learned his ways of 
thinking with the strong men of other days, he was, 
nevertheless, heartily willing that Christianity should 
meet in new ways the needs of a new age. A tranquil, 
untroubled anticipation of death was the fitting end to 


the French churca at Highland to the Congregationa afflicted with scrofula. 
March 31, Rev. Worcester 37 it came on again, nearly a dozen tumors 
Willey, aged 90 yrs., 7 mos. He was a graduate of forming on neck in two years. 
deg. re . me up but Hood’s Sarsaparilla in three months 
ary among the Cherokees. put me in perfect health.” 


His Christian life was unas- parilla. After one year taking it, he became 
sumlug, intelligent, thoroughgoing and equable. He , aga . 
eneronely met the claims of his focal church and of strong and healthy.” 














“‘The satisfaction-givers ”” 


(Quality Foods 


Swift’s Products 
are of superlative quality, prepared from 
the highest grade of stock with nicest 
care under U. S. Government inspection. 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard—there is 
no other lard quite so good. 

Swift’s Premium Hams-—each one 
selected and most carefully cured. 

Swift’s Premium Breakfast Bacon and Chimes. No Common Grades. 
No other bacon is in its class of quality. 

Swift’s Cotosuet—of vegetable purity. 

Swift’s Jersey Butterine. The best 
butter isn’t better. 

Swift’s Beef Extract—the full con- 
centrated strength of superior beef. 


Swift and Company, Chicago 





This fickle month of April, 
the first of spring, begins 
ade charge Sor notices of deaths is twenty te cee te | aright by cleansing Nature's 
house of all impurities col- 


ZIRKLE, School Teacher, Mount Horeb, Tenn, 


Impure Vaccination — “Coming over 
from England my boy Joe was vaccinated with 


Worker, 233 Adeline St., Trenton, N. J. 


Hoods Sarsap will 


Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the nov-irritating and 
ouly cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





CHURCH BELLS. 


qu on ea 
McSHANE BELL. FOUNDRY, 





BELLS 


Steel Alloy Churen and School Bells. 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillsboro.@ 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 

E. W. VANDUZEN CO., Cincinnati, 0., U.S. 
Only High Class, Best Grade Copper and Tia 

Full, Sweet Tone 

Cheapest for Price CHURCH BELLS 

Fully Guaranteed 
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HANDBOOK QUIZ 


20 Questions on the contents of 
The Congregationalist Handbook. 
Sent, postpaid, at the rate of 
2 CENTS FOR EACH 25 COPIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








are very deep and skillfully hollowed o 





UP TO DATE. 


with. 


Notice several points. First that the seats 
ut to the outlines of the sitter. Then the 
back is supported in the same way, following the natural curves of the spine up to 
the shoulders. Then the arms are high enough to sustain all weight from the elbow 


The final result of these and several minor details is a chair which, wheo 
equipped with swing and swivel mechanism, is well-nigh perfect as a luxurious 


And at trifling cost ! 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 





48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Not one man in ten knows how to make 
his office hours comfortable. 
should have fewer cases of mental breakdown. 

There is a demand on all sides for inexpel- 
sive comfort in office furniture. 
worked the problem out to the satisfaction of 
many of our customers in a new set which we 
display this Spring. We show the chairs here- 
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Loomis AND CurTISs.—The pastors, Rev. Messrs. 
L N. Keniston and C. W. Preston, have been en- 
gaged in a two weeks’ temperance campaign along 
the line of the Cheyenne Branch of the B. & M. 
Railway. They have been greeted with crowded 
houses and much good is expected to result. Mr. 
Keniston does the talking and Mr. Preston man- 
ages the lantern. 

omana.—First. A council met March 27 and 
mr. H. M Callecod, who has been studying theol- 
some time with Rev. H. C. Herring and 


ogy for 
seaisting him in parish work, was approbated to 
preach. Mr. Callecod began service at Rokeby 


Easter Sunday. 

LINCOLN.—German observed the week closing 
with Palm Sunday, Rev. E. C. Osthoff being as- 
sisted by Rev. Fred. Woth of Germantown. A cat- 
echetical class of 15 prepared by the pastor united 
on confession March 26, when 365 communicants 
observed the sacrament together. 


North Dakota 


JAMESTOWN.—Through the influence of Rev. ©. 
H. Phillips a religious canvass has been made of 
the city which has brought to light many interest- 
ing facts and will be of great help in carrying on 
the work. 

HARVEY, during the past year, has been strength- 
ened by 14accessions. Fessenden has received 12. 
Both points are under the care of Rev. H. E. Comp- 
ton. 

Colorado 
For other news see page 507._ 


DENVER.—Congregational Sunday schools rank 
third in size, numbering 18, with 2627 pupils and 
officers. Methodists, with 3,796 enrollment, are 
first. An effortis now in progress to raise the en- 
rollment of all schools in the city from 15,077 to 
20,000 this year. Dr. D. N. Beach of First Church 
gave an inspiring address on The Bible asa Builder 
before the recent annual county convention. 

CRESTED BUTTE.—Several lots have been pur- 
chased and, with the removal and repair of a build- 
ing recent.y secured, a comfortable parsonage will 
cheer the workers. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


mee. An lrew 8., recently of Turner, Me., accepts call 

to Coventry, Vt. 

COCHRANE, Robt. H., Andover Sem., to Weare, N. H. 

COMPTON, Herbert E., to remain the third year at 
Fessencen and Harvey, N. D. 

CRAWFORD, H. D., pastor of Presb. Ch. in Aberdeen, 
Wn., to serve also the Cong’! Ch. of that placa. Ac- 


cepts 
CURRAN, Edward, declines call to First and Plymouth 
Chs. of Corvallis, Ore. 


GRAFF, Ken}, accepts invitation to remain another 
year at Farwell, Mich. 

HALL, Archibald M., to remain as acting pastor of Tay- 
lor Memorial Ch., New Haven, Ct., for a third year. 


HANNAFORD, Wm. H., recently of Salem, Mich, to 
Athens. Accepts. 
HUGHES, W. F., Chicago, to Grand Junction, Col. Ac- 


cepts. 

HUSTED, John T., Second Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
accepts ca'l to Wyandotte. 

IRELAN 1) Edwy 8., to remain another year at Dundee, 


Mich. Accepts. 

IRVINE, A ., declines call to Second Ch., Fair Haven, 
Ct., but w or until September. 

NEWELL, Wm. +, to the permanent pastorate of 


_ Bethany Ch., St. Paul, after a year’s service. 
STEWART, Win. R., Medford, Minn., to La Harpe, Il. 


Accepts 
STURTES ANT, Ernest W., to remain a fourth year at 
East Braitree and West Brookfield, Vt. 


Ordinations and Installations 
DUNNELS, A. Frederic, i. Calvinistic Ch., Fitchburg, 
Dr. P. 8. M 


ass., Mch. 29. Sermon, Rev. Dr. oxom; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. A. Tewksbury, W. O 
Conrad, L.. B. Voorhees, J. M. Bell, Abram Conklin. 
Resignations 
ALLEN, Wm. C., Pontiac, Mich. y 
BROCK, Geo. A., Saxonville, Mass., to take effect April 
30, after a pastorate of eight years. 


BUSH, Harvey 8., Almont, Mich. 
CARTLEDGE, Henry, Ne ¥ Smyrna, Fla. 

ORD. James T., home missionary superintendency of 
, Souther n Callfornta. 

HANKS, Carlos H., Zanesville, O. 

AYNES, Edward C., First Ch., Chester, Mass , after a 

fertorate of six years, 

OHNST! 'N, Join B., Atkinson, Ill, to take effect 
LINDSAY , Geo., Phillips Ch., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Boo! , Sain’! A., Waitsfield, Vt. Has closed work. 

OBBIN 8, Benson C., Orystal, Mich., to take effect in 
RUBINK AM, Nath’l L., University Ch., Chicago 

2 J - , to take 
arp iiterary work. He will travel for ayear.” 
TITM oe Henry W., Third Ch., Oak Park, Ill. 

ARSH, Robt., Plymouth Ch., Dodgeville, Wis., 
eearae resignation. 
ORRENS, David J. 
tion. ; 


“Bureau, Ill., withdraws resigna- 
Dismissions 
FOX, Frank, Three Oaks, Mich. 
Churches Organized 
CLEN, Minun., Scandinavian, —, 33 members. 
‘ Stated Supplies 
ASKERVILLE, Mark Spokane, Wn., at West Spo- 


every other Sunday. 
BETANT, Albert, Cambridge, Mass., at Marshfield 
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Miscellaneous 


ANDERSON, John, has been released by the German 
Ch., De Kalb, Ill., for a year’s sojourn in his native 


and. 
BROWN, Sherman W., is under treatment in a New 
York hospital. Before leaving Spencer, Mass., he 
received a substantial remembrance from some of his 
shioners and an expression of sympathy from the 


en’s e. 
KILBOURN, Henry J., has led a Choral Union at Al- 
burg, Vt., for two winters, to the great advantage of 
the young people, who at a recent concert presented 
him with a music rack and baton. 
LaR, ©. P., of Naperville, Ill., has been called to Ger- 
many by the illness of his brother, whom he expects 
to bring back with him as soon as practicable. 
MOKENNEY, Jas. E., and his wife were assisted in 
celebrating their wedding anniversary, Mch. 23, by 
their parishioners at Havelock, Neb., tho left at the 
parsonage many substantial tokens of esteem. 








WHat AILs MANY MEN.—There is no need to 
describe the peculiar weakness with which so many 
men are afflicted—you all know what it is—it may 
have been caused by overwork or inheritance. 
How to cure it is what interests you. You may 
have taken many kinds of medicine and found no 
relief—that proves nothing except that you have 
been working on wrong lines. A regular physician 
who has seep thousands of similar cases ought to 
understand yours. Such a physician is Dr. Greene, 
a leading specialist in nervous and chronic dis- 
eases, the discoverer of Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 
You can consult Dr. Greene without cost, person- 
ally or by letter at his office, 34 Temple Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass. If it is not convenient for you to call, 
write Dr. Greene a letter—you will receive a prompt 
answer explaining your case. Remember that con- 
sultation and advice are free. 
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Macbeth’s is the only lamp- 
chimney advertised. 

What of that ? 

It’s the only make worth 


advertising. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 








Pale, Thin, Delicate 


people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


Jomatose 


A Perfect Food, 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%, % and 1 lb. tins. 

Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 


40 Stone St,, New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 




















The Products of Singer Sewing-Machines 
Envelop the Whole World. 


Women of all Nations Prefer the Singer because it is the Best. 





Sold on Instalments. You can try one FREE. Old Machines taken in Exchange. 


MADE AND SOLD ONLY By 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Salesrooms in Every City in the World. 








“DONT 


TIS 
BORROW CHEAPER 
TROUBLE.” IN THE 
BUY END 
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Current Thought 


DR. SHELDON’S MESSAGE 


At the present moment one striking and sig- 
nificant fact stands out, viz., that millions of 
people in America and England are reading 
some little booklets on practical religion writ- 
ten by an American preacher, Dr. Sheldon. 
Perchance some historian who had a true 
sense of the relative importance of things 
would regard this fact as of much higher 
value than the statistics of British trade or 
the scramble for distant lands. At any rate, 
it is an important sign of the times, for it im- 
plies a widespread dissatisfaction with the 
world as it is and a profound desire to remold 
it according to the principles of the gospel, 
or at least to make the attempt... . The dis- 
crepancy between Christ’s doctrines and the 
maxims of modera society cannot be glossed 
over; the most superficial must see that be 
tween the kingdom of heaven and the actual 
kingdoms of the world a great gulf is fixed. 
... We think we are right in saying that 
these unpretentious booklets, characierized 
by no great power or eloquence and adapted 
to the mind of the great mass uf the Puritan 
middle classes uf America and England, are a 
sign of the age, and that they should be bought 
up by the million is, indeed, a fact worth not- 
ing among the many phenomena of the times. 
— The London Chronicle. 


DO OUR MINISTERS BELIEVE IN REGENERA- 
TION AND CONVERSION 


**No,”’ say some dcctors of ‘divinity, who 
think a flintlock better than a Mauser rifle 
and do not believe in smokeless powder. 
**No,”’ echo some organizations that have 
made Mr. Moody their master, but fail to have 
his hard sense and mother wit. ‘‘ Yes,’’ say 
we, and assert that with the fewest exceptions 
the ministry of our faith and order hold and 
act on the basis of the truth that God alone 
can convert men, can lead men to the Christ 
life.—The Christian Mirror. 

EXPENSIVE CHEAPNESS 

The department store, the trust, or the com- 
bination of many indastries into one, have 
placed a large proportion of the business of 
the country ina fewhands. The public gains 
because the product is very much cheaper to 
the consumer. But it is a serious question 
whether the American people as a whole 
would not be better off, more self-reliant and 
more independent if they had the wider dis- 
tribution of industries and a greater indus- 
tria) independence, even if the individual con- 
sumer had to pay more for what he bought.— 
Hm. Chauncey Depew, in Saturday Evening 
Post 

THE FUTURE UNIVERSITY IDEAL 

Service for mankind, wherever mankind is, 
within scholastic walls, but just as well with. 
out those walls and in the world at large... . 
The university is the philosopher of democ- 
racy.—President Harper of Chicago Univer- 
sity, in April Cosmopolitan. 





WITHOUT parallel for pains, Pond's Extract. 
Avoid druggists’ old song, “Just as good,” for imi- 
tations. 


COMFORT IN BUSINESS.—We call the attention 
of merchants and counting-room workers to the 
new styles of office chairs which are on exhibition 
this week at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture 
Co. They are skillfully constructed to embody the 
greatest amount of comfort to the sitter, and they 
ought to go far to relieve the fatigue of long office 
hours. The back and seat are each outlined to the 
natural curves of the body. The arms are carefully 
adjusted at a proper supporting hight, and every 
detail is perfect. 


Check tra Cough 
with BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROGHES. 
Bante ikecd Man tthe WE 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY : : ies 
: N your experience with White Le: 
seatiiasiaih mans y Pp Lead 
DAVIS- ahs, have you ever been troubled with 

FAHNESTOCK 3 . 
ancuon ) Tiisberet. cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 
} Cincinnati. 
LCKSTLIN faces, or have you ever heard of such trouble 
ATLANTIC 
onaneny in the use of White Lead ? 
BROOKLYN ee 
New York. Never; and these conditions were neve 
JZWETT r 
e . ° ° : 
ULSTER | known until the introduction of zinc white, 
UNION HEN ee 4 ; 
palatine: a ‘combination lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 
Chicago. . 
auneeeaes the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes 
COLLIER : a : 
rassoumr whiting, etc., very little lead, if any. 
a —Mr. E. P. Edwards, in“ Painters’ Magazin:.” 
SOUTHERN Mr, Edwards is the senior member cf the firiit of M. : 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, NJ 
MORLIY ee By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tintin Color 
sche % FREE desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu. 
SALEM hidkias tian, any desire sha e is readily o ntaine i amphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing picture of house painted ia ¢!ffcrent designs or various styles or 
ESUTUCKY Louisville, combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


Natiowrc) Tert Oo... 100 William St., New York. 
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Mr. IRA D. SANKEY always uses Style 431 
Mason & Hamlin Organ. 
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THE SANKEY MODEL 


Having no top, presents no obstruction 
between the player and his audience, while 
its wonderful range, the great power and 
effects produced b ’ its 14 stops, make it a 
most valuabl: instrument, and to-day it is 
sold by dea’er’ (or delivered by us, freight 
prepaid) for $180, 

Our ORGAN CATALOGUE gives full 
particulars about ‘‘ THt!: SANKEY’”’ and 
a score of other models, from $27 up. 


from everywhere for Whitman's Choco- 
lates and Confections, evinces the high 
appreciation of candy connoisseurs for 
these most delicious dainties. 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates and Confections 
represent the highest attainment of con- 
fectionery art. Original and exquisite 
creations, most temptingly prepared. 


Hiusont Cy Always fresh, Call for them at your dealers, 
, Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
Boston, New York, anp CuIcaco. is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 


healthful. Made instantly with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Intending purchasers should send for our Piano 
Catalogue describing our New Scale Pianos. 
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Railroads and Excursions yinweeel aha Te a nah 


|DGE? 





For a Delightful Trip Abroad | 


Through England, France, Switzerland, Italy and 
Germany, for a party of from four to eight young 
ladies. Apply for particulars and references to 


MRS. LUCY PENTECOST CROWELL, 
Care Rey. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D., Yonkers, N. Y. 


EUROP E. England to Italy. 


An extensive tour at moderate cost. Sail June 24. 
H. W. DUNNING, Ph. D., 76 W. D., Yale University, 
New Haven, Ct. 

Refers by permission to editor of this paper. 


Clark’s Oriental Cruise, Feb. 3, 1900, F 


by elegant new twin-screw steamer; #450 including Always Reliable and Recommended bd 
shore excursions, 17 days in Egypt and Holy Land, etc. | Physicians as the most perfect substitute for 
Excursions to Europe 1899, leave April 1,22; May 6, 20, mothers’ milk: a sure reventive for cholera- 
27; June 10, 24; July 1, 5. ITE features. Member- d d ties and 
ship limited. F.C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York, | infantum, and valuable for yepep lo 


and 7 Broad Street, Boston. convalescents. The Mass. sapeoows bet- 

A is Toure, says: ‘The future has yet to produce a 

EUROPE Norway and Central iuro e ter food than ny oe heey: dn hy cts., 
t st y 3AM oy : a 

WANGER. 81 Pierce Bullding, Boston. $1.00 and $1.25. Send for free samp 

WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TOURS. ie 
ws8 17th Wear. Parties limited. Terms rea This little tract has —_ 


sonable. Conducted by e service to 
Dre. & Mrs. H.s v «: NE, Glens Falls N.Y. The pb mys suggesth sys 
8 0! ving. 
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by the PRINCE LINE are dvattracted wide D0- 
: ditions of 
New, first-class fast steamers.... Method of the True Method of LA 
Rates lower than by other Lines. ral i i ing” yk speent , 0 copies 
C.B.RICHARD & CO.,G.P. Agts. ving $2.50; 35 copies, £1.00. 


Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 16-22. The Eternal Morning 
and Modern Missions. Isa. 60: 1-12. 

Stripping the subject of its fanciful dress 
and trying in connection with the passage 
cited to get at the nub of its meaning and its 
practical value for unimaginative, everyday 
folks, we are led to the thought that the mis- 
sionary movement needs to be considered 
from the point of view of its own intrinsic 
glory and the responsiveness of the far-off 
peoples to its approach. George Adam Smitb, 
whose commentary on Isaiah is rich and help- 
ful in every part, says that this sixtieth chap- 
ter is the spiritual counterpart of a typical 
Eastern day. He dwells particularly upon 
the suddenness of the dawn in Oriental coun- 
tries, where no twilight marks the division 
between darkness and the brightness of the 
daylight. To the illumined soul there comes 
a similar revelation of the scope and splendor 
of those plans of God and co-operating activities 
of men by virtue of which the distant nations 
acknowledge and pay tribute to the kingdom 
of heaven. 





We need to lift our interest in missions and 
our efforts in their behalf to this high plane. 
We look at them too much as a matter of sta- 
tistics. The tidings from the field seem often 
intolerably dull. We see only dim points of 
light here and there on the face of the globe. 
We ought to see rather the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ flooding Africa and China and India. 
An ideal, a dream, do you say? Yes, but an 
ideal capable of inspiring unflagging energy, 
adream which is a prophecy and not a phan- 
tom. 





The prophet sees a vast amount of treasure 
and precious things tarning toward Jerusa- 
lem, and the inspired seer of Patmos centuries 
later declared that “they shall bring the glory 
and honor of the nation into it.’”’ This mis 
sionary business is not exclusively an out-go. 
The church gets as much as it gives. Traders 
are hastening into our new possessions to sell 
and buy and get gain. We, too, have some- 
thing to give to the natives, but what we offer 
is without money and without price—schools 
and churches and a free and pure faith and in 
return we shall be enriched spiritually, for no 
nation or race converted to Christianity fails 
to contribute some valuable element to the 
faith and love and service of Christendom. 
All the money poured into Japan by mission 
boards is more than offset by the life and 
labors of such a man as Joseph Neesima. 





Any morning may be to a live Christian an 
eternal morning. That is, he may any day 
catch a vision of the beauty and glory of the 
missionary work that is going forward all 
over the world. Such a vision once attained 
by the members of the Christian Church 
would forever bury the words ‘‘debt”’ and 
“retrenchment.”’ To quote Dr. Smith again: 
“What a call this chapter is to let out the 
natural wonder and poetry of the heart, its 
feeling, music and exultation—all that is 
within us, as the Psalmist says, in the service 
of God. Why do we not do it? The answer 
is very simple. Because unlike this prophet 
we do not realize how present and full our 
salvation is, because, unlike him, we do not 
realize that our light has come and so we will 
not arise and shine.” 


GAINS IN C, E. GIVING 

The coming of the Yale Band to Boston, April 22- 
27, is of note. Its recent work elsewhere in arous- 
ing a new interest in young people toward missions 
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will be eagerly followed. Contemporaneous is the 
employment of Luther D. Wishard by the A. B. C. 
F. M. for similar ends. But the effort is not a new 
one and the increase of gifts under like appeals is 
encouraging. Since the Presbyterian churches be- 


* gan to ask their Y. P. 8. 0. E. to adopt and support 


individual missionaries, the giving has steadily ad- 
vaaced. In 1891 they gave $5,264; in 1892, $14,- 
227; in 1895, $33,160; in 1897, $42,650. 

APRIL RETURNS 


Easter sunrise services have been reported. 

Penacook, N. H., has adopted a Nebraska home 
missionary. 

Massachusetts has several county unions pre- 
paring to hold rousing rallies upon April 19. 

The Junior Society of Brighton (Mass.) gave $250 
to benevolent objects last year, For five years the 
total is $732. 

A house to house visitation for the purpose of 
increasing attendance and membership in the Sun- 
day school is suggestive. 

General Secretary Baer is taking a tour of 3,000 
miles through eighteen States. He will deliver 
twenty-six addresses, principally in the South. 

Societies asking addresses from missionaries tem- 
porarily in this country receive much benefit. Such 
Christian soldiers are always glad to speak to youth. 
For names apply to the foreign boards. 





Education 


—— Pres. John Finley of Knox College, Illi- 
nois, has resigned to accept a position on the 
editorial staff of McOlure’s Magazine. 

—— Andreas Syrgros, a Greek, who recently 
died in Athens, left $6,000,000 for philanthropic 
and educational purposes. He once sold fruit 
in the city of Boston. 

— Principal Bancroft of Phillips Acad- 
emy returned to Andover on Saturday last, 
his health much benefited by his six months 
of travel in the Orient. 


— Rev. Theodore Clifton of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society addressed a large 
mass meeting of the citizens of Montevideo, 
Minn., recently, and pointed them to their 
own Windom Institute as a most suitable place 
to fit their own young people for college. The 
result was a contribution of nearly $600. 

—— The Amherst summer school is planning 
for a successful season under the continued 
presidency of Dr. Sauveur. Among the heads 
of departments will be Prof. Arnold Werner- 


Spanhoofd, Prof. T. E. Comba and Dr. William | 








We Wish 


That every cus- 
tomer would have 
her shoes properly 
fitted. Do not ask 
for your size if you 
think you know 
what fits you, but 
ask to be fitted, This crest is branded on 
every sole. 
We have experi- 
enced men and women whose pleasure it 
is to fit customers properly. 

The Sorosis Shoe is the “hit of the 
century.” When you have a pair properly 
fitted you will have the most satisfactory 
shoes you ever bought, because you have 
both comfort and the hight of style, and 
you really buy a shoe that has been sold 
| at $6.00 for $3.50. 
| This low price is made possible on 
account of the enormous production of 
this famous shoe. 

The thousands of pairs of Sorosis Shoes 
sold by us in one year confounds com- 
petitors and enlightens the public as to 
what a ‘Nimble sixpence” will do. 

For 34 years we have tried to make 
money by selling many goods at a small 
profit instead of a few at a high price. 

Remember and be fitted 
to Sorosis. You will have 3 50 
great comfort and satis- p 
Pair. 
| faction 











Shepard, Norvell & Co 


Winter St., Boston. 


J. Rolfe. The library department, under the | 


Amherst College librarian, W. I. Fletcher, has | 


become a popular feature. 











For the teeth. 






Free from acid or grit. 
Deliciously flavored. 
Superior to the higher 
priced dentifrices. 

25 cents. All druggists. Sample vial Rubi- 


foam mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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. SERVICES.. 
FOR WHITSUNTIDE 


No. 28. A Service for the Day of 
Pentecost. 


38 Other Services Now Ready. 


100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
| GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
| MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
| MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONGRE- 
CATIONALIST. 








4 HURCH 
= LARPETS 


Joun H. Pray, 
CARPETS and 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 


opp. BOYLSTS 


PRICES. 658 mfadayals Rp Aes eR 


Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY 
BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


Prolonged unfavorable weather over a wide- 
spread area of the country has contributed to 
affect general business adversely. The result 
has been a diminution both in the demand for 
and the distribution of merchandise from the 
principal centers. If, however, there has 
been a slackening in the demand, there has 
been no falling off in prices. The latter re- 
main firm on nearly all goods, not only that, 
but advances in some instances have been re- 
corded. The textile markets in the East are 
naturally quieter at this season, but the trade 
notes with satisfaction the readiness of buyers 
to place orders for fall delivery. As to the 
general industrial situation, it is extremely 
favorable. Increases in wages are of almost 
daily occurrence, especially in the iron and 
steel and allied trades. 

The boom in iron and steel still continues, a 
marked feature of the situation being the com- 
parative smallness of the stocks on hand. In 
the West steel rails have scored a further ad- 
vance. Copper, after a brief breathing spell, 
again shows a disposition to advance, and 
twenty cent copper is being freely predicted 
by the producers. Wool quotations in Boston 
have been easier, while more confidence is ex- 
pressed in the outlook for woolen goods- 
Lumber markets remain as strong as previ- 
ously noted, although the harsh weather has 
checked the retail demand to some extent. 
Leather and hide values continue very strong, 
and this strength is reflected in the boot and 
shoe trade. The wheat market is on the 
whole higher, but the Chicago quotations 
from day to day are very irregular, to be ac- 
counted for by the news of the winter wheat 
crop, which has been rather unfavorable. 

In Wall Street the boom has broken forth 
afresh, especially in the so-called specialties, 
as Manhattan, Federal Steel, Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, People’s Gas, ete. In the writer's 
opinion the standard railroad stocks will be 
the next to advance sharply all along the line, 
More activity and much higher prices are 
looked for in the copper stocks in this mar- 
ket during the next month. Just before the 
Standard Oil copper trust is announced some 
record-breaking prices are likely to be re- 
corded on the Boston Stock Exchange. 





Books of the Week 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES OF EDWIN M. STAN- 
TON. By George C. Gorham. 2 vols. pp. 457, 
502. $6.00. F 

THE CONJURE WOMAN. By C, W. Chesnutt. pp. 
229. $1.25. 


Pilgrim Press. Boston. 

MODERN INTERPRETATIONS OF THE GOSPEL 
Lirk. By Rev. A. A. Berle, D.D. pp. 328. 
$2.00. 

Botolph Book Co. Bostor 

TuHE IMMORTALS. By Martha P. Lowe. pp. 38. 
75 cents. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

THE COMMANDMENTS OF JESUS. By R. F. Hor- 
ton, D. D. 4 375. $1.50. 

LIFE OF R. W. DALE. By A. W. W. Dale. pp. 
771. $400 

THE SONG OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK. By Ira 8. 
Dodd. pp. 254. $1.00. 

1, THOU AND THE OTHER ONE. By Amelia E. 
Barr. pp. 354. $1.25. 

THE RESTORED INNOCENCE. By R. J. Campbell. 
pp. 131. 60 cents. 

L.yRICS OF THE HEARTH Spr. By Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar. pp. 227. $1.25 

D. Appleton & Co. pol York. 

Gi anne 2 SHERMAN. By Gen. M. F. Force. pp. 
35 50. 

Farry LAND OF SCIENCR. By Arabella B. Buck- 
ley. pp. 252. $1.00. 

LETTERS TO A MOTHER. By Susan E. Blow. pp. 
311. $1 50. 

THE STORY OF GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY. By 
Joseph Jacobs. pp. 200. 40 cents. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons) New York. 
How TO KNOW THE FERNS. By Frances T. Par- 
SOLS. pp. 215. $1.50, 
THE EPISTLE TO THE Romans, By Charles Gore, 
D.D. Vol. I. pp. 326. $1.5 
SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. By Anna A. Rogers. 
75 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
THE STORY OF THE PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND | 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Justin | 
McCarthy. pp. 280. $1.50. 





METHODS AND PROBLEMS OF SPIRI Bak. Peat | 
ING. By Horatio W. Dresser. pp. 1 $1. 
LONE ser ~~ B. Townshend. » soo. she 25. 
". Croweli & Co. New 
Mosrorrat omceaninn A pe MS nn of ers 
by Am>rican economists and aN Edited 
by E. W. Bemis, Ph. D. pp. 691. 
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How Count Toustoy Lives AND Works. By 
00. $1 me 


P. A. Sergyeenko. pp. 1 
Macmillan Co. New Y 
AMERICAN ART ANNUAL, oe Faited by Flor- 
ence N. Levy. pp. 540. "$3.00 
Fleming H. Revell Co. New — 
THE REDEMPTION OF AFRICA. 94.60. Frederic 
Perry Noble. 2 vols. pp. 856. 


C. W. Moulton. pecan 
HAZEL BLoom. By — C. Aldrich (Petresia 
Peters). pp. 213. $1.00 
J. B.L Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF BABYLON. ad Vio Bar- 
rett and Robert Hichens. &. 324. $1.50. 
Mr., Miss, AND Mrs. By Charles Bloomingdale, 
Jr. (‘Karl’) pp. 272. 25. 
THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. By Dr. C. W. 
Doyle. pp. 200. $1.00. 
Lutheran Book Concern. Columbus, O. 
EvucHARIST. By Ernst Gerfen. pp. 252. $1.00. 
E.C. Gnahn. Burlington, lo 
PSALMS oan WORSHIP AND INSTRUCTION. Ar- 
ranged by William Salter. pp. 179. 
Department of the Interior. Washington. 
REPORT ON INTRODUCTION OF DOMESTIC REIN- 
DEER INTO ALASKA. With maps and — 
tions. By Sheldon Jackson, LL.D. pp. 149. 
H. R,. Allenson. London 
THE GOSPEL PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION. 
By Joseph Palmer. pp. 395. 
Werner Co. Akron, 0. 
WAR-TIME ECHOES. Selected and arranged by 
J.H. Brownlee. pp. 209. $1.0 


PAPER COVERS 


Int. Com. Y. M. C. A. New York. 

THE GOSPEL TRAIN, A TICKET AGENT'S STORY, 
LITTLE PHIL. ToM, PEACEFUL HARRY. All by 
G. A. Warbuton. 

American Bar Association. New York. 

THE READJUSTMENT OF THE COLLEGIATE TO 
THE PROFESSIONAL CoURSE. By Simeon E. 
Baldwin, LL.D. pp. 28. 

Public Ownership Review. Los Angeles. 

ANTI-IMPERIALISM. By Morrison I. Swift. pp. 
64. 10 pipes 

F. Tennyson Neely. New Yor 

FETTERED. By rances C. Sparhawk. a 277. 

Carpenter & Morehouse. Amherst. 

MASS. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE obey * ams 
58. Manurial Requirements of Crops. pp. 1 

Interstate Commerce Commission. Vumntigaen. 

PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE INCOME ACCOUNT 
OF RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED SraTEs for the 
year ending June 30, 1898, 


MAGAZINES 


April. COSMOPOLITAN.—RECORD OF CHRISTIAN 
WoRK.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY.— 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.—SELF-CULTURE.—AT- 
LANTIC.—MISSIONARY REVIEW.—KINDERGAR- 
TEN REVIEW.—LIPPINCOTT’S.—ST. NICHOLAS. 
—HARPER’S.—AMERICAN ASSEMBLY HERALD. 
—SCRIBNER’S.—INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
ETHICS.—PALL MALL.—FRANK LESLIE’S.—LIT- 
TLE FOLKS —QUIVER.—MAGAZINE OF ART.— 
CASSELL’S.—CATHOLIC WORLD.—PHRENOLOG 
ICAL, 





MANY mothers take Mellin’s Food themselves 
while nursing, thereby increasing the quantity and 
quality of milk. Mellin’s Food is better than alco- 
holic stimulants for nursing mothers, as it produces 
no undesirable after effects. 


A VERY UNUSUAL PIPE ORGAN OFFER.—The 
great pipe organ builders, Lyon & Healy of Chi" 
cago, will make a special reduction on organs to 
be built during the coming summer months. Write 
for their estimate without delay. You can make a 
very considerable saving. 
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Alicock’s 


POROUS PLASTERS 


Everybody should 
know what they want 
and then get it. 
Don’t be persuaded to 
accept an imitation 
porous plaster when 
you ask for and want 
“Alleock’s.” They are 
the ones that cure. 
Others trade on their 
reputation. 
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a, Cures While You Sleep, 
» Whooping Cough, Croup, : : 
‘Asthma, Catarrh & Colds.’ 


Hundreds of thousands. all over the world, 
use Cresolene—D YOU? Whoop mittee 
' Cough and Oreup never result fatally oe nitis 
used. Asthma and Catarrh sufferers get im. 
mediate relief, Sold by all a Write for free ¥ 
booklet giving doctors’ test nials and ge 8 


The Vapo Cresolene Co., 68 Wall St., “"§ 
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Schieffelin & Co., fe As § aan. 
36300003 558G09GG8 38K: 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Propietors, W. EDWARD & ye 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale o 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


Sore EYES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 
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‘‘ Spring Medicines,” ‘“ Blood Purifiers”’ 


and ‘‘Tonics”’ 
ioned 


Pure blood, strong nerves and muscles, firm, 
healthy flesh, can only come from wholesome 
food well digested. ‘‘ Blood purifiers”’ and 
‘*nerve tonic” do not reach the cause of the 
mischief. The stomach is the point to be 
looked after. The safest and surest way to cure 
any form of indigestion is to take after each 

meal oY y goin E premecesen = of this — 
composed of vegetable essen & 4 
golden seal and fruit salts. Sold be — 
under name of Stuart’s Deapeeale am 
and these tablets taken after meals ensiet ae. 





an Old-Fash- 
Idea. 


gestion wonderfally because they will digest 
the food promptly before it has time to fermen 
and sour, and the weak stomach relieved and 
assisted in this way soon becomes strong and 
vigorous again. 
tuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are superior to 

any secret patent medicines because you know 
what you are taking into —_ stomach. 

The phe sold by d sts everywhere at 


50 cen ae, rite F. A. Stuart Co., 
on for beak on stomach diseases, 
ma 





. p AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. !t 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 

LARKIN SOA AY Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 30th. 
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The Cheerful Side of Life 
AS VIEWED BY OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
A QUESTION IN MATERIA MEDICA 


« pa,” said the little son of a denizen of the 
new Congregational House, after hearing a 
good deal about the historical tablets on the 
facade of the building, ‘‘how often do you 
folks have to take those tablets you tell so 
much about? ”’ 

HAS IT COME TO THIS? 

“They’s to be some kind of musical doin’s 
at our church next Wednesday night. I’ve 
forgot what they call it.’”’ 

“ Mebby it’s a recital.’ 

“No, Recitals is for pianos. Our church 
has got an organ. I guess it’s an orgy they’re 
goin’ to have.” , 

HE KNEW BY EXPERIENCE 

“ You should try and be a fittle more gentle, 
Reginald,” said the mother of an obstreperous 
six-year-old. ‘The Bible tells us that the 
meek shall inherit the eartb, you know.” 

“And what good would.the earth do me, 
even if I did inherit it? ’ snorted that injured 
spirit, wrathfully. ‘ You’d either make me 
put it in the bank, or send it to the heathen, 
or divvy it with sister Sue, or lay it away and 
only use it Sundays; I wouldn’t get no good 
out of the darned old thing, anyway.”’ 

RAH! RAH!! RAB!!! 


A ian has invented a chair that can be ad- 
justed to six hundred positions. [tis designed 
for the use of students in chapel. 

A DELICATE QUESTION 


“Ah, I see you are busy. Writing for pub- 
lication?’”’ ‘‘I don’t know yet.” 


USE THE STERILIZED ONLY 


Uncle Jack returns from a long walk, and, 
being somewhat thirsty, drinks from a tumbler 
he finds on the table. Enter his niece, Alice, 
who instantly sets up a wail of despair. Uncle 
Jack: ‘‘What’s the matter, Allie?” Alice 
(weeping): “* You’vedwinked up my aquawium 
and swallowed my fwee pollywogs.”’ 

WHAT'S IN A NAME 

Little Mabel went with her mother to visit 
Mrs. Adams. She sat very still for a long 
time. Then, going to the lady and pulling her 
gown, she said: ‘* Are you the first woman God 
ever made?” 

STARS DIFFERING IN GLORY 


There was a disagreement, and the mother 
undertook to straighten things out. ‘‘ Why 
can’t you play nicely?” she asked. ‘‘’Cause 
he wants to boss things,” answered the 
younger. ‘He wants me to play I’m Presi- 
dent of the United States.” ‘‘ Well, why don’t 
you:” “’Cause it’s my turn to be Dewey.” 

AN IMMUNE 


“ Johnny, are your people going to take you 
with them on that trip across the ocean?” 
“Yes’m.” “Aren’t you afraid?” ‘ No’m. 
Ain't afraid of nothin’. I’ve been vaccinated 
and baptized.” 

PAUSED FOR REFLECTION 

“Did you fall?’ asked the officious one of 
the man who had slipped on the ice. 

‘Fall!’ roared the man, witheringly, “no, 
I merely sat down to think over this expan- 
sion yuestion.” 

APPLE, CHERRY AND PLUM 


! tell you, sir, there’s no disputing the 
fact that history repeats itself, especially in 
the matter of fruit trees,”’ 

“ Fruit trees? ”” 

‘ Yes, sir, fruit trees. They have got three 
great men in trouble so far.” 

“Who are the men? ”’ 


“Why Adam, George Washington and Matt 


Quay.” 








Is your Brain Tired? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It supplies the needed food for the brain and 
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ARE YOU SLEEPLESS? 


Wonderful Restorative and Strengthening 
Powers of Dr. Greene’s Nervura, 


You can do without food and drink better than you can do without sleep. 
Insomnia must be overcome—not by opiates, but by a removal of the cause. Sleep- 
lessness is a nervous disease, usually coupled with mental depression, dyspepsia, 
irritability, loss of appetite, weakness, nervousness and prostration. 
The blood is usually in a weak or impure condition and fails to 
convey nourishment to the brain. he 
standard remedy for insomnia, weak nerves 
and poor blood is Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve ange’ under whose magic 
influence refreshing sleep is soon restored 
and the other nervous symptoms —. 
Overwork and worry bring nervous maladies, 
and Dr. Greene’s Nervura should be taken 
before the case becomes deep-seated. 

Mrs. W. A. Tinkham, of Stowe, Vt., says: 


** About six months ago I found myself in ah 
extreme nervous condition. This had been apocuely 
growing upon me for several years and I cannot 
tell what I suffered, it was beyond 
description. [ got no rest or sleep 
nights and my work was done in 
constant agony. I imagined there 
was some impending evil constantly 
hanging over me and could not rid 
myself of the idea that insanity was 
in store forme. I knew better than 
to do lots of things that I did do but 
could not help it. I was indeed a 
wreck and was on the point of giving 
pa ons gma I employed physicians 
who did me no good and my condition 
eontinuall — worse. Finally a 
friend advised me to try Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
I commenced taking it and before 
using the first bottle up there was 
decided improvement. I have now 
used most three bottles and am en- 
tirely cured of all my troubles. I 
meee well and my work is easily and 
comfortably done. In fact I do all 
od work for a large family which I was unable to do before, and have not done for five years before 
taking Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy. Please publish this letter for the ‘good cf others.” 


If you do not fully understand your symptoms write to Dr. Greene at once or 
call upon him if convenient. His office is at 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., and 
consultation is absolutely free whether you call or write. 


WHO PAYS THE DIFFERENCE 


Between our Price and the Agent's and Dealers. 
You do if you buy from them. You may be surprised to know thatthe differ- 
ence amounts to about 30 percent. There is no real reason why you should 
pay that amount in excess of our prices, You save it all when you deai with us, 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 


We sell you Vehicles and Harness direct from 
our factory at wholesale prices. We are the 
largest manufacturers of Vehicles and 
Harness in the world selling to the consu- 
mer exclusively. We make 170 styles of 
vehicles and 65 styles of harness and ship them 
anywhere for examination. You take no risk; 
with lampsand fenders, everything is fully warranted. You have the 
ts $65. We guarantee additional advantage of large selection as to 
price, variety and style. Send for large illue- 
trated Cataloguc—it’s free. 






























No. 45—Single Strap Col- 
lar and Hame Harness, 
Price, with nickel trimmings 
$10; good as sells for $16. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO., w. B. Pratt, secy., Elkhart, Indiana, 


No. a, 
Price complete with shaf 
it as good as others sell for #90, 








Needs no disguise 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. | 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the PRICE 25 CENTS 

Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the Address 

beginning of the process of manufacture until THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 14B St., Bost 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this new Oilatrial. Askfor Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the bottle -- a flat, oval one -- bears our name as ogame, 
Notice the date in peforated letters at tottom of the label. 


Schiefielin & Co., New York. 


HISTORIC TABLETS 


in the facade of 
The Congregational House 


Proof Impressions of the Plates which 
are appearing in The Congregationalist, 
on heavy, coated paper, ample margins 
(separate sheets 11x11%% In.), with a 
fine picture of The New Congregational 
House and descriptive letterpress. 
Rolled in mailing tube. Sent postpaid. 

















| I. Planning. 
TIMELY 3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4, somebody Is Wasting. 





8 cts. each; 100 copies, 82.00. 





nerves, and makes exertion easy. 





sone t¥E> Dy ISAACTOMPSONS EYE WATER 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 










55th 
YEAR 


GAZE’S 
EUROPEAN 
TOURS 


20 Magnificent High Class Tours 


pe ae 


EUROPE 


Sailing from New York and Boston during April, May, 
June and July by the North German Lloyd Mediterranean 


ALL EXPENSES 
INCLUDED 


Line, Cunard, American and other first-class lines, visiting 
Italy, the R'viera, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Bohemia, 
the Rhine, Holland, Belgium, England, Scotland and 
Ireland. ‘Tours from six weeks to four months, ranging 
in price from $270 to $800. 
for any tour through Europe, and choice berths secured 
Europe by ALL LINES. 


furnished. Correspondence Invited. 


Independent tickets issued 


to and from Estimates 


Programs free, give full details. 


W. H. EAVES, Agent, 201 Washington St., Boston. 











RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


COLORADO, 
CALIFORNIA, 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ALASKA 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, ™'s,Yengerians 


Parties will leave Philadelphia in Special Vestibuled \ 
Cars with Dining Cars for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours, 
as follows: — 

No. 1, April 18. A 65 Days’ Trip rete | Olorado, 
Utah, California, the Pacific Northwest, Mon , and the 
Yellowstone National Park. 

No. 2, April 18. A 79 Days’ Trip, the same as No. 1, 
with an added tour through Alaska. 

No. 3, Aprif 18. A 53 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection with 
either of these excursions. 

No. 4, May 22. A 38 Days’ Trip across the Continent 
and to Alaska, outward by the Great Northern Railway, 
and homeward through the Yellowstone National Park, 
with a choice of routes east of Minneapolis, either the all- 
rail line, or through the GREAT LAKES. 


European Tours April 15, June 7, and July 11. 





3@~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the partic- . 
ular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 2% Waghisgten street 














































logue Sent Free. 








For Both : 5 


F or Both 





If you are looking for a Great Bargain in Fine 
Silverware never heard of before and that will astonish 
you, here is one of the Greatest Bargains ever offered 
by any reliable Manufacturer. For 25 cents we send Pre- 
paid Both the Salt and Pepper Shakers. They 
are Quadruple Coin Silver Plated. Warranted to wear ten | 
years. Finely engraved and useful as well as ornamental 
to any table rich or poor. If on receipt of the same you do 
not think or find them the Greatest Bargaim you ever 
have seen or heard of, return them at once to us and we ; 
will refund you your money. We have been doing business 
in Chicago since 1865. Any Bank or Express Company can 
tell you our standard. Our Bargain Silverware Cata- \ 
N 





I. R. LEONARD MFG. CO., | 


152-153 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 








